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The Labor Situation 


NLESS the machinists’ strike turns out to 

be important, it is doubtful if any consider- 
able labor war will take place this spring. It 
is true that we have a battle on between the ma- 
sons and their employers; but this is a lock-out 
on account of a claim made by the bricklayers for 
waiting-time. We have also had the Albany car 
strike, which developed into a war that threatened 
the peace of the community, the order of the State, 
and did actually deprive the people of those rights 
of travel to which they are entitled in return for 
the valuable grants contained in the company’s 
charter. 

Although it seems that little of a serious nature 
is to be feared, a labor war may come. We are 
not a prophet or the son of a prophet, and do not 
forget the suddenness with which the anthracite 
strike of last summer was precipitated upon the 
community. Labor wars, as a rule—or wars be- 
tween employers and employed—often break from 
what appears to the general community to be a 
clear industrial sky. They who are personally 
concerned, on both sides of the affair, know bet- 
ter, but the public is usually surprised. Still 
there are generally signs of trouble which are sig- 
nificant to the observer when a real conflict is 
about to break out, and these are lacking now, 
notwithstanding the disputes which we have men- 
tioned. Strikes on trolley lines are hardly to be 
counted as manifestations of a general discontent, 
for they are nearly, if not quite, always local out- 
breaks against loeal conditions. It might be a 
different matter with a bricklayers’ lock-out be- 
cause the men want their employers to pay the 
whole cost of a strike by paying wages for the time 
during which the strike continued; or with a ma- 
chinists’ strike extending throughout the country 
for a nine-hour day and ten hours’ pay. We are 
inclined to think, however, that the bricklayers 
will see, in the end, that they must pay for their 
own strikes, as for other luxuries or necessaries 
of life in which they indulge, or which they must 
have. As to the machinists, so many employers 
are yielding that the presumption seems to favor 
their speedy success. 

It is the fact, however, notwithstanding the 
present peaceful situation, and which, to be sure, 
may be disturbed at a moment’s notice, that a 
change is taking place in the relations of labor 
and eapital. It is a change for the better, and 
one that harmonizes with the economic movement 
towards combinations of capital. The reason why 
combinations of capital ameliorate the relations 
of employers and employed is readily seen. The 
cld competitive system, the system of individual 
ownership and control, was not friendly to the 
interests of labor, and often antagonistic to the 
peace of the industrial community. Theoretical- 
ly, there were more centres of employment, more 
opportunities, for a man dissatisfied with one mas- 
ter to procure another; actually, the theory did 
not work, for there was also the black-list. There 
were also forms of oppression, such as the company 
store, peculiarly characteristic of the individual 
In the second place, many a strike has 
com- 


employer. 
been instigated by an employer who was a 
petitor of the establishment against which the 
strike was directed. Strikes in the interest of 
competitors will cease with large combinations, 
whether or not competition itself ceases, for it 
is only the little traders who can afford to spend 
the time involved in trade assassination. 

The greatest gain, however, to be expected from 
existing industrial conditions arises from the fact 
that no combination of capital ean take place with- 
out an accompanying combination of labor inter- 


ests. If nearly two hundred steel-mills go under 
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one management, not only does petty strife cease, 
but with the employers go the working-men. The 
power of both increases. There are not so many 
bosses, but there is a greater potency in the union 
of capital, and there is a vastly larger army of 
operatives. The argument that labor will suffer, 
which is drawn from the closing down of mills 
and factories by a combination, or trust, is mis- 
leading. The output of a trust must not only re- 
main as great as was the output of its component 
parts; it must increase, and, therefore, even if es- 
tablishments may be shut down, the aggregate of 
the working-men must be at least as large as it 
was when the establishments composing the trust 
were under separate ownership and management. 

Again, there is no reason for combination of 
capital, unless it can earn more dividends. In or- 
der that the so-called trust may prosper, its shops 
and factories must run on full time and at full 
speed. A combination is another phenomenon of 
the peculiarly American industrial principle that 
all machinery and apparatus ought to be run at 
full speed and up to their full capacity. The the- 
ory is that it is better to wear out the machine 
by forcing it than to preserve it by running it 
at low pressure. This theory is directly the oppo- 
site of the English industrial theory. Now a com- 
bination, or trust, unites the scattering forces of 
capital engaged in a given business, and, by elim- 
inating the waste of competition, proposes to get 
as much as possible out of the capital. In order 
to do this the capital must work full time, and 
in doing it the wage-earner has the opportunity 
on his part also to work full time. 

Under such conditions, labor and capital face 
each other, in a dispute, in masses. The truth of 
the almost trite remark that “the interests of the 
two are the same” is now felt by the leaders on 
ach side. Each side hesitates longer than it used 
to, to go to war for the redress of a grievance. On 
the part of labor, the more intelligent come to the 
front to control. The time when a strike was 
brute force on one side and dull obstinacy on the 
other is passing away. Mrrcuety, at the head of 
the anthracite miners of Pennsylvania, showed the 
value of intelligence and reasonableness at the 
head of a strike. In the Illinois bituminous dis- 
trict the experiment has been made by meeting 
the committee of the labor union by a meeting of 
operators, or mine-owners. ‘The experiment has 
been most successful. The combination of cap- 
ital, represented by men whose interests are to 
keep the work going in order that dividends may 
be earned, hears the grievances of the men through 
their committee. In every controversy, thus far, 
the union committee has been found to be as 
reasonable as the committee of employers, and the 
relations thus established between employers and 
employed have been most satisfactory. What 
seems to be indicated by the result of this Illinois 
experiment is that the concentration of capital 
and labor engaged in any industry into one body, 
or a few bodies, leads to settlement of difficulties 
by discussion between leaders, and, therefore, to 
peace. 

The labor situation is made as interesting as is 
the situation of capital by the new industrial 
movements. The two forces are apparently becom- 
ing more interdependent, and industrial wars are, 
consequently, likely to become less and less fre- 
quent. 





re aside from the regrettable illness 
of Mrs. McKIney, it is a great pity that that 
portion of the President’s tour yet to be con- 
summated should have to be abandoned. It has 
been the custom of many of us who are compelled 
by stress of circumstances to remain in close con- 
finement at home to deprecate Presidential trips 
of this nature, and‘to dub them “ junkets.” They 
are far from such. They have a distinct value 
in many ways. It does no harm and is apt to do 
much good to let the people of the United States 
from one end of the country to the other see what 
manner of man their Chief Magistrate is. Read- 
ing newspaper paragraphs about him and looking 
at photographs of him convey little to the mind 
of the average citizen. In reading the newspapers 
one gets an idea that the distinguished gentleman 
is either always right or always wrong. The ver- 
dict depends upon the political complexion of the 
newspaper. The photographs show him always 
posing, never as he normally is. At the man him- 
self one rarely gets, and it should not be the privi- 
lege of the East and of the North exclusively to 
gaze upon the Presidential lineaments and thus 
to gain some real comprehension of the individual. 
In our judgment much good has come and will 


continue to come to the whole nation from Mr. | 
Mckintey’s tour. His progress through the 
South, politically opposed to his policies, has been 
a revelation of hospitality and of cordial loyalty, 
not to the man so much as to the office. The 
addresses of welcome have been most felicitous; 
the responses have been dignified and in many re- 
spects statesmanlike. On the Pacific coast the 
opportunity has been given and has been met for 
utterances of distinct value to the country at large. 
Misunderstandings have been cleared away. Im- 
portant policies, some of them perplexing to many 
of our people. have been elucidated, and have be- 
come simple propositions. In every way the trip 
has been of great value both to President and peo- 
ple, and we trust that the custom may become a 
permanent one. ' 





HE Constitution has been tried, and has not 

been found wanting. Therefore she is well 
named. Likewise does she encourage the hope 
that the treasured bit of silver, homely in design 
but in possession beautiful, will remain where it 
is, and will not have to be packed up and shipped 
overseas again. Nevertheless it behooveth us not 
to be too well satisfied with ourselves. We may 
not lay the comfortable unction to our souls that 
because the Shamrock, of honored ancestry, has 
not as yet proven herself superior to the goodly 
eraft that struggled without avail twenty months 
ago to win the America’s cup, we are therefore 
merely to await the hour of triumph complacently. 
There is as yet no telling about this Shamrock II. 
She is mutinous, and her luck seems a trifle bad; 
but the precocious child is not always able at first 
to get the better of her clever mother, and just 
because in the preliminary hours the new has not 
successfully shown her heels to the old by no means 
proves that when the emergent moment arrives 
she wil] not be equal to the occasion. There may 
yet be surprises in store. Our own baby has done 
well; has minded her nurses; takes to the water 
like a duck; tacks in twelve seconds, and does 
other things in six. The English youngster ap- 
pears to have ideas of her own, and insists upon 
wabbling her mast, and is not quite ready to take 
orders, and refuses to digest her canvas—yet there 
is a whole summer of spanking and “tuning up” 
ahead of her that may result in an ultimate 
which as yet we wot not of. 

It is too early to be either jubilant or confident, 
but we may assure ourselves that the outlook is 
more than hopeful, and that whether we win or 
lose in September, nothing has been left undone 
to maintain American supremacy on the seas of 
international sport. 





E observe a tendency in some quarters to 

manifest a sympathy for Mr. Tuomas W. 
Lawson, the owner of the Independence, because 
his newly built yacht may fail to be in the field 
as a cup-defender against the Shamrock II. It 
should not be necessary to ‘say that this sympathy 
is misplaced. Mr. Lawson can‘ secure all the 
recognition he needs for himself and for his yacht 
if he chooses. If he is ruled out, it is nobody’s 
fault but his own. The international yacht-race 
is conducted, and properly so, under rules and 
regulations made by persons authorized to make 
them, reasonable in their tenor, and essential to 
a successful management of the contest. Mr. Law- 
SON apparently refuses to be governed by these 
rules, and for so long a time as he persists in so 
doing he and his yacht have and can have no 
standing in the eyes of the committee in charge. 
The distinguished Boston sportsman seems not 
to have learned that in sport, as well as in all 
other branches of human endeavor, amenability 
to established laws is a prerequisite of recognition. 
If he declines to abide by the provisions of one 
rule, he might as well decline to abide by the pro- 
visions of another; and Sir Tuomas Lipton, were 
he confronted by Mr. Lawson as his adversary in 
the coming contest, knowing that the Boston yachts- 
man had made an exception in one rule in his 
own favor, would be well within his rights in re- 
quiring an inspection of the Independence in or- 
der to establish the fact that she was strictly a 
sailing-vessel, and was not provided with twin- 
screws and an electric engine to work them. 

The whole matter boils down to the question of 
whether Mr. Lawson is willing to play fair—that 
is, according to the rules governing the contest. 
If he is, he has as good a chance of entering his 
yacht as anybody else. If he is not, he cannot 
complain if he be ruled out of the race altogether. 
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THE ARMY AND ITS RULERS 
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OT many days ago the daily newspapers 
published a despatch from St. Paul de- 
scribing a shocking state of affairs at Fort 
Snelling. If the story be true, one’s as- 
tonishment and disgust have a divided 
origin and object. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether one is more excited by the law which 
is said to favor the saloon, or by the rumored lack of 
discipline which permits the saloon to be a menace 
to law and order and a scandal to the army and the 
country. In brief, the tale is to the effect that on 
pay-day the soldiers at Fort Snelling swarmed into 
the saloons of the neighborhood of the post, and that 
then there occurred such scenes of debauchery and 
riot as had never been seen before in that community. 

The story sounds like exaggeration, and in the form 
in which it is given to the public and in some of its 
statements of facts it is highly improbable. Where, 
for instance, were the oliicers of Fort Snelling? What 
had become of the commanding officer, or of the 
guards? Was the whole force allowed liberty to go 
on a spree? Did no one in authority foresee that 
pay-day would mean a general outbreak of drunk- 
enness if general liberty were given? By a sort of 
general consent, the officers of the post 
have been wiped out of consideration, 
and no one has raised the question as 
to the kind of discipline which is 
maintained at Fort Snelling if this 
tale be true. And, furthermore, if this 
tale be true, it is very doubtful if 
such incidents will aid in the restora- 
tion of the right to sell beer and wine 
at the canteen; on the contrary, they 
will soon come to be regarded as se- 
rious reflections on the army itself. 

One who knows the regular army 
will find this story incredible. A gen- 
eral orgie might have been possible, 
indeed, once only, under the new con- 
ditions, if the effect of the abolition 
of the canteen had not been foreseen; 
but officers of the army had predicted 
the increase of drinking - places, and 
worse, in the neighborhood of army 
posts, when the proposition to forbid 
the sale of intoxicants at the posts 
was pending in Congress. This being 
their belief, it became the duty of com- 
manding officers to take ordinary pre- 
cautions against the evils which they 
apprehended, and to mitigate them as 
much as possible. The reason why the 
Fort Snelling story seems incredible is 
that there is no class of our citizens 
so rigidly obedient to the law as 
the officers of the regular army and 
the navy. In this respect they are 
bright examples to most civilians. 
Obedience is part of their nature, and 
strict regard for the sovereignty of 
the law is a question of honor with 
them. When a law is distasteful or 
disagreeable to them they sometimes 
seem to be possessed of a mad energy. 
in discovering methods for its appli- 
cation and enforcement. And _ proba- 
bly it is the fact, in respect to this 
anti-beer law, that most of the officers 
of the army are doing their utmost to 
prevent the increase of outside saloons 
from doing the mischief which they 
might do if there existed such a lack 
of discipline as is reported from Fort 
Snelling. That these saloons will al- 
ways be evils, will injure the army, 
and will increase the difficulties of 
commanding officers goes without say- 
ing, but it is doubtful if the evil con- 
ditions will be so highly colored as in 
the sensational reports to which I have 
referred. There is .no regular army 
officer who is worth his salt who will confess that he 
cannot maintain discipline in his command without 
the aid of a grocery-store with a beer and light-wine 
license. He will have more trouble to do it ‘than he 
had when the canteen was permitted. There will be 
more drunkenness. But, on the other hand, he will 
be obliged to be more stringent, to allow his men less 
liberty, and to punish them more severely. 

On the other hand, it is fair to consider the diffi- 
culties which this law imposes upon the officers and 
the hardships which it visits upon the enlisted men. 
The difficulties of the officers, as has already been 
stated, compel a greater stringency, a closer watch 
upon the men, more harshness in dealing with them 
tor minor offences—for minor offences consist mainly 
in drunkenness, or in acts of insubordination caused 
by drunkenness, complete or partial, and, cqnsequent- 
ly, the men must be deterred from drinking by a 
severity which was not necessary when the tempta- 
tions and opportunities to drink were fewer. That 
the law is decidedly unpopular in the army, on this 
and other accounts, is doubtless true. Good officers 
dislike severity, believing that the best discipline is 
obtained by kindly methods.’ The enlisted men are, of 
course, the worst sufferers from such a law as that 
which abolishes the canteen. The question of the 
“drink habit,’ or “‘ temperance,’ or “total absti- 
nence” is not involved in this discussion. The real 
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question is as to where the men will buy their drink. 
It is said, it is true, that young men who enlist, 
young men who have never tasted liquor, are tempted 
to take their first drink in the canteen. Perhaps; 
I have never seen any statistics produced in support 
of this contention, and know nothing about its value 
pro or cow. But we all know this, that the young sol- 
dier who is tempted, is tempted by his comrades. If 
he would sit around with these comrades, in his leis- 
ure hours, in the canteen, and eventually drink beer 
with them, why will he not sit around with them in 
the outside gin-mill, and eventually drink bad whiskey 
with them? Another argument is that the govern- 
ment ought not at least to license an evil; that it 
should not offer the temptation, although*it may be 
shown, and has been shown, that the sale of beer and 
light wines on the post has decreased drunkenness 
and improved the condition and character of the en- 
listed men. This argument is mainly sentimental. 
The question is a practical one. Shall the government 
decrease drunkenness and vice by selling beer? Shall 
it drive away from the neighborhood of army posts 
the low saloon and the worse “ dive,” with its vice, its 
horrors, and its unnameable consequences? Or shall 
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A Practical Protection for the Soldier 


it preserve the outward purity of its own garments 
and the repose of its own self-satisfaction by the 
comforting reflection that it is not “a rumseller ”? 
The abolition of the canteen has not worked harm 
at all posts, but it has been the cause of much mis- 
chief at others, and there is no reason to doubt that 
the mischief will spread. Drunkenness has increased 
in the army, as it has in the navy, by reason of 
Secretary Long’s well-intended order prohibiting beer 
on shipboard. Liquor of the vilest kind is smuggled 
into posts, as it is on board vessels of the navy. One 
of the advantages of the army canteen was the im- 
provement of the mess of the enlisted men. The 
American soldier is used to a good ration, a much 
larger ration than that of any other soldier in the 
world. But this ration has not satisfied him, and does 
not, for it seems monotonous to him, having long been 
improved by added vegetables, or by simple table lux- 
uries. These come from the post garden, or have been 
purchased for him from the profits made by the can- 
teen. There are profits from the canteen still, for 
beer and wine are only items in the regular stock of 
this store, which is, in reality, a post grocery-store. 
In some posts the profits have not greatly diminished ; 
in others, the stoppage of the sale of liquors:has re- 
sulted in a decrease of the profits, while in some no 
dividends are likely to be paid. At most posts the 
men are complaining that they have not enough to 
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eat, which means, probably, that they have not varie- 
ty enough, and the officers say that they find it diffi 
cult to keep the men contented. The result, in many 
places, is an increase in the number of desertions, and 
a difficulty in procuring enlistments for service in this 
country. The post libraries were also maintained by 
the profits of the canteen, and these are suffering, 
for there are hardly any funds for the purchase of 
new books. These evils, of course, can be remedied, 
and it is possible that those who worked strenuously 
for the suppression of beer-selling at the canteen will, 
next winter, with the wonderful effectiveness which 
marked their work of last session, insist that Congress 
shall enact laws for the amelioration of the condition 
of the enlisted men, to whom, of course, they intended 
no harm; that laws shall be passed by the several 
States forbidding the sale of liquor within ten miles 
of an army post; that the regular ration be improved 
by the addition of pickles, chow-chow, the fresh fish 
of the neighborhood, certain sweets which the officers 
used to purchase for the men with canteen funds; that 
Congress appropriate money for the purchase of books 
for post libraries, ete., ete., ete. 

Whether those who favor the anti-beer law do their 
part or not, the officers will try to do 
theirs; but there is a public sentiment 
in the army against the law, which is 
naturally more or less gratified by the 
evils which flow from it. This is hu 
man nature. There are officers, there 
must be, who will be unconsciously, 
perhaps some of them consciously, in- 
fluenced by their feelings. They do not 
rejoice in seeing drunkenness increase 
at their posts, nor in the growing dis- 
couragement of their men, but they are 
not sorry, either, to find their predic- 
tions verified. It is a wonder that 
there is not far more demoralization 
among the regular army officers than 
there is. The prohibition of beer-sell- 
ing at the canteen was simply an epi 
sode in Congressional—that is to say, 
civilian — control of the army. Con- 
gressmen, as a body, do not care much 
for the army. They have never cared 
for it. They have never done their 
duty by it. Some Congressmen try to 
do their duty and are intelligently con- 
cerned, but they, too, grow discouraged 
after years of fruitless effort. The 
canteen beer - selling was stopped not 
because Congressmen believed that it 
was an evil—some of those who voted 
for the prohibitory amendment to the 
army bill knew that they were voting 
to the injury of the enlisted men of 
the service—but they were compelled 
by fears of their constituents. Con- 
gress will, at any time, throw the army 
to a noisy body of constituents, if by 
so doing it thinks it can still the 
clamor of the crowd and keep the ma- 
jority in good- humor with its repre- 
sentatives, 

All this means that the army is un- 
der the control of civilians who ar 
ignorant of the military art, and who 
are indifferent to it. This attitude of 
the real commander-in-chief—for Con- 
gress is that by reason of the powers 
it exercises under its constitutional 
prerogatives to make appropriations 
for the support of the army and to 
make rules and regulations for its 
government—this attitude of the real 
commander-in-chief is manifested in 
many ways. It not only turns its back 
on the opinions and experience of its 
officers .in respect to the canteen, but 
it interferes in other delicate matters. 
It pushes its favorites into places of 
command, for its power is such that even the Presi- 
dent must yield to it. Individual Congressmen per- 
mit enlisted men to complain to them against their 
officers, and then take the man’s part to the extent 
of persuading, or driving, the theoretical commander- 
in-chief, the President, to overturn arbitrarily the offi 
cer’s action. Congressmen overrule the engineers in 
the matter of selecting sites for forts, in order that 
some constituents, bent on selling land to the govern- 
ment, may be gratified. 

It is unnecessary to go on. The army is at the 
merey of civiliars who do not care for it, or who prey 
upon it. In view of all that these civilians do to dis- 
courage good officers, it is not to be wondered at if 
discipline fails sometimes. On the contrary, it is 
vastly to the credit of the officers of the army that 
discipline is so well maintained that one who knows 
the army inevitably doubts such a story as that which 
comes from Fort Snelling. 

And yet we have a larger army now than we used 
to have, by at least 40,000 men, and may have still 
a larger foree.. It is authorized by Congress, ‘and 
might it not be just as well for Congress to give thie 
country what it pays for, and to refrain from in 
juring it or impairing its usefulness at the demand of 
every intemperate body of citizens, men or women, that 
is capable of clamor and, perhaps, of influencing 
votes? 
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Vice-President Roosevelt at the Inauguration 


of the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, May 20, 1901 





America as a Unit: The Master-Thought on Dedication Day 





a CONGRATULATE your beautiful city on the 
inauguration of the Pan-American Exposition, 
hoping that it will be a new tie of American 
unity.”’—Aceval, President of Paraguay. 

“T desire that the Exposition may be a tie 

of wnion and harmony between all the coun- 

tries of the Americas.”—Questas, President of Uru- 
uay. 

“T know it will be another tie of solidarity among 
the nations of America.”—Roca, President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

“T send you greeting from the shores of the Pacific, 
with .... heart-felt welcome to our guests from our 
sister republics, to whom we wish continued and 
abundant prosperity. May there be no... thought 
of rivalry except that generous competition in useful 
arts and industries shich benefits all.”—William Me- 
Kinley. 

1 
BuFFALO, May 20, 1901. 

Until to-day—its day of formal opening or dedica- 
tion—the Pan-American Exposition remained imper- 
fectly characterized, in spite of all the efforts of enter- 
prising writers and illustrators throughout the coun- 
try. To-day it assumed for the first time with entire 
distinctness the character it-has to sustain. To-day 
the first perfect view was afforded: in this sense one is 
compelled, or privileged, to revise his previous estimates 
of even the architectural lines and the decoration of 
the buildings, the seulpture, and the color-effects. 
Every single detail of all those which have been so 
freely described hitherto lacked until now the harmoni- 
ous entourage for which it was designed, and in which 
alone its true value could be felt. So much we are 
bound to confess. The scene, as a matter of fact and 
necessity, was disfigured by scaffolding almost to the 
very hour when it began to be enlivened by to-day’s 
moving throngs of sight-seers, and embellished with 
flowers and beautiful plants. 

In a still more important sense we now stand where 
we are to receive our first enduring impressions of the 
¢nterprise, for its historical significance was to-day 
most fully realized, and most emphatically proclaimed. 
This special significance, suggested by the extracts 


from official messages of congratulation which I have 
placed at the beginning of this letter, will be more 
fully developed before we reach its end. 


II 

It is a circumstance not to be overlooked that, as 
one approaches the Exposition grounds, the green and 
gold in-naturé (everywhere, as far as the eye can see, 
row upon row of shade trees and intensely green lawns 
and meadows, almost covered with the yellow blossoms 
of the dandelion) are in their own way as vivid as the 
famous tints on the buildings of the “ Rainbow City ” 
itself. 

Not Xanadu or Samarcand 
Can match his palace of a day, 

Mr. Frederick Almy writes in his poem called “ King 
Toil,” having in mind, I suppose, the golden-roofed 
ancient palaces of Asia that Marco Polo describes; 
but the colors seen. from the parkway and in the park 
this spring not only may but should be compared with 
those seen from the Esplanade and the Court of the 
Fountains. This is the proper approach.- The eye 
becomes thoroughly accustomed to a multitude of 
rich-hued natural objects so combined by the skill of 
the landscape-gardener that they suggest a wide ex- 
panse of country, in which the “palace of a day” 
erected by King Toil is most favorably set, its brilliant 
forms being thus separated from-the mass of struc- 
tures of the city, which would otherwise be overwhelm- 
ing and incongruous, by woodland and a lake with ex- 
quisite shores. The resultant picture formed in the 
mind is a thing to be always cherished among those 
treasures of memory that the traveller gathers during 
a lifetime spent—and well spent, I think—in search 
of the beautiful or wonderful or merely interesting 
places on this earth of ours. It is a picture of a de- 
lightful ideal fully realized by man’s genius. 

Ts it beautiful or wonderful or interesting? some one 
asks. 

It is all three. 

How is it to be ranked in relation to the expositions 
which have preceded it—those of Paris, Chicago, 
etc.? 

Let me suggest the difficulty of replying to this ques- 


tion by putting another to my questioner: Which is 
the most beautiful city in the world—or the most won- 
derful—or the most interesting? 

In the words of an old ballad, far have I travelled 
and muckle have I seen, but answer conclusive and con- 
vincing to this question heard I never nane. The sim- 
ple fact is,no one person knows all of any city or great 
exposition; no single person, indeed; can know. more 
than a small part. In the fanciful contest for the 
first position, we see that each city or great fair yields 
to other in certain particulars whilé carrying off the 
palm in the lines of its own natural choice and natural 
excellence. But it is obviously impossible to measure 
one great thing against another when the limits of 
neither have been ascertained; to weigh as in a bal- 
ance qualities which have no place in the domain of 
physics, though they are all-important in the fine 
realm of esthetics. A closer examination of the Pan- 
American’s claims to be ranked among the very first of 
such undertakings I shall defer until next week, con- 
tent if the reader conceives from what I am now 
writing an impression of this Xanadu of to-day—this 
Samarcand on the shores of Niagara — or, better, this 
Granada, and Seville, and Venice, and (for its color- 
ing) Genoa—set apart as a place where it is lawful 
to dream during the waking hours, and where it is im- 
perative both to give the imagination free play and to 
welcome art in a novel presentation—set apart and set 
deep. in the luxuriant verdure of a rainy though not 
tardy spring; all under a sky that is dark gray at 
first, but constantly brightening by imperceptible de- 
grees, until, before evening, it is a dome of sunlit 
clouds with light blue intervals and shafts of golden 
horizontal rays. 

So it is separated from the city of Buffalo; and 
yet any one misses a highly characteristic part of the 
interest of the actual situation who fails to realize 
the dependence of the fair upon the town—upon the 
vigor, as it were, of a young giant, already huge 
though but half-grown; not yet familiar with his own 
strength, which has scareely any present bounds, and 
positively no future limitation that can be certainly 
foreseen. All of this exposition he can carry as easily 
in an outstretched hand as though it were but a fea- 
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The Government Building at the Pan-American Exposition 





ther’s weight; he is proud, however, and somewhat self- 
conscious, quite as though he had strained his great 
muscles in this giant’s work. The charm of the prom- 
ise of lusty youth with its magnificent possibility is 
here—that splendid and enviable circumstance of pros- 
perous American communities: the townsman who 
speaks to one about the Pan-American enterprise may 
refer in the course of his conversation to plans for 
some new factory that is to extend for a mile or two 
along the lake-front, on farm-lands that have been 
bought for the purpose at city prices to the infinite 
surprise of rustie proprietors. One looks beyond the 
crowning work of Buffalo’s youth with a rather won- 
dering curiosity as to the achievements, for the benefit 
of all the world, which those who live wili witness 
when the great town approaches maturity and_ in- 
cludes Niagara Falls within its limits. 


All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 


Well, this present city of Buffalo takes the most un- 
feigned and lively interest in the Exposition parade, 
Which sets out from the City Hall at ten o’clock. Those 
who know the history of the city much better than I 
tell me that no holiday was ever more generally ob- 
served. “ Factories that never close except Sundays,” 
they say, “are silent and deserted. From Black Rock 
to South Buffalo the air is free from its universal 
pall of smoke. All the department stores and other 
places of business, wholesale and retail, have closed 
to-day in order that their clerks may join in the gen- 
eral festivities,” I quote the precise language used, 
as well as my memory permits, in order to show that 
Vacbeth is thinking of his present title, not of the 
Second Witch's words, “thane of Cawdor,” nor the 
Third Witeh’s “king hereafter.” And so thousands 
from the country round about, as well as from every 
home in the city, are ranged along the streets from 
an early hour to watch the passing regiments of the 
National Guard, the United States troops stationed 
here, a brigade of the Signal Corps, the Mexican 
National Band, a detachment of the Mexican army, of- 
ficial guests in carriages, and the concessionnaires of 
the Midway, with all their motley following. Such 
contrasts are in immortal souls! 


ITT 
A feature of the day’s celebration, which is so full 
of human interest that I think it should be made 
an annual event at some point in America, is the 
flight of carrier-pigeons, freed on the Esplanade to con- 
vey the news of the dedication of the exposition to 
distant and widely separated places. Perhaps such 


a liberation of homing-birds might occur every year 
on the twentieth day of May, the message intrusted 
to each carrier being a condensed report of progress in 
the Pan-American movement to which I have already 
referred. : . 

The first speaker at the meeting in the Temple of 
Music who sounded the popular note of the day and 
the occasion was Mr. Robert Cameron Rogers, who 
said towards the end of his poem: 

O sisterhood of all who bear the name, 
Tenants in common of the hemisphere! 

- .« . « Will ye wait 
A fairer time? What time so fair as now? 
What time so ripe? Clasp hand in hand, and thou, 
O herald year, bear witness to our vow! 
Among ourselves, whatever fate may be, 
We will not strive—except for Liberty; 
Of varied speech, of varied lineage sprung, 
Deep in our hearts we speak a common tongue. 
When clouds drift low across the sombre skies, 
When questions nettle and debate shall rise, 
This mother-tongue of all who would be free 
Shall seal our scabbards and unseal our eyes. 


The same theme was taken up by Mr. Roosevelt, Vice- 
President of the United States, in his most vigorous 
manner. When speaking of the men of the two Amer- 
icas who, from Hudson Bay to the Strait of Magellan, 
have been conquering the wilderness, carving it into 
state and province, and seeking to build up in state 
and province governments which shall combine indus- 
trial prosperity and moral well-being, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “ Let us ever most vividly remember the falsity 
of the belief that any one of us is to be permanently 
benefited by the injury of another. Let us strive 
to have our public men treat as axiomatic the truth 
that it is for the interest of every commonwealth in 
the Western Hemisphere to see every other common- 
wealth grow in riches and in happiness, in material 
wealth, and in the sober, strong, self-respecting man- 
liness without which material wealth avails so little.” 

After welcoming, on behalf of the United States, 
“our brothers of the North and our brothers of the 
South,” he said: “To you of the republics south of us 
I wish to say a special word. I believe with all my 
heart in the Monroe doctrine. This doctrine is not 
to be invoked for the aggrandizement of any one of 
us here on this continent at the expense of any one 
else on this continent. It should be regarded sim- 
ply as a great international Pan-American policy, 
vital to the interests of all of us. The United States 
has, and ought to have, and must ever have, only 
the desire to see her sister republics in the Western 
Hemisphere continue to flourish. . .. We, of the two 


Americas, must be left to work out our own salvation 
along our own lines; and if we are wise we will make 
it understood as a cardinal feature of our joint for- 
eign policy that, on the one hand, we will not submit to 
territorial aggrandizement on this continent by any 
Old World power; and that, on the other hand, among 
ourselves each nation must scrupulously regard the 
rights and interests of the others, so that instead of 
any one of us committing the criminal folly of trying 
to rise at the expense of our neighbors, we shall all 
strive upwards in honest and manly brotherhood, 
shoulder to shoulder, together.” 

I have italicized the words to which I would direct 
special attention, but the fact is, I regard the whole 
speech as memorable. 

An intimation which will not be lost upon those who 
have studied recent developments and tendencies in 
Sonth America was contajned in Senator Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge’s speech, which followed that of the Vice- 
President. ‘ Under no conditions, under no stress of 
circumstances,” he said, “can the smallest island or 
the most barren promontory on either [American] 
continent ever be ceded or sold to one of the great pow- 
ers of Europe. This danger is real. It cannot be 
warded off by brave words, by Fourth-of-Juty orations, 
or by confident boasting of our strength and resources. 
/t can only be avoided by a thorough agreement among 
all American states upon the Monroe doctrine. .. . 
The United States seeks nothing but the welfare of the 
republics of South America, and asks in return that 
they should share with her in jealously maintaining 
the doctrine of Monroe. The motto of every American 
state should be, not as a mere empty cry, but as 
the utterance of a profound principle, * America for the 
Americans.’” Here again the italics represent no 
special emphasis on the speaker’s part, but rather the 
interest of the thought in our present study. 

A word in conclusion that may be worthy of the 
emphatic final position: It is undoubtedly true, as 
Senator Lodge maintained, that the desire to develop 
more fully’ our relations with the republics lying 
south of us is but a return to the old American policy 
of John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, the policy 
which was abandoned for a time because the question 
of slavery intervened to hold us apart from countries 
which had already rejected and abolished an institu- 
tion which we retained. But it is also true ‘that the 
language I have quoted and the general attitude 
which I believe has now been correctly indicated 
mark a very important advance upon every previous 
statement, by whomsoever framed, touching a matter 
of the utmost consequence. MARRION WILCOX. 
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INETY miles south of Santiago, across the 
blue waters of the Caribbean Sea, lies the 
island of Jamaica. Short although the 
actual distance is between Cuba and Ja- 
maica, it is the distance between four cen- 
turies of Spanish corruption and oppres- 
sion and the enlightened progress which follows Eng- 
land’s genius as a colonizer, whether in the scented- 
kissed breath of the tropics or the hardy embrace of 
the rugged North. Larger, more densely populated, 
and far richer in material wealth and natural re- 
sources, Cuba is two hundred years behind Jamaica. 
What England bas wrought in Jamaica is a lesson 
that so nearly affects us, now that we are the inter- 
vening government in Cuba, and pledged before all the 


world to maintain order and advance the cause of 
progress and civilization, that Jamaica may well 


serve as a model to pattern after both in Cuba and 
in Porto Rico. [ speak of Cuba as I knew it before 
the Spanish régime had ceased to exist. I have not 
been to Cuba since the close of the war; from Jamaica 
I have recently returned. 

Spain held Cuba for four certuries, until we destroy- 
ed her power and flung her rule to destruction. Great 
Britain has held Jamaica since 1655. In both islands 
the conditions originally were nearly identical. Cli- 
matically, except in the mountains of Cuba, there is 
little difference; the temperature and the soil are 
practically the same in both places, but with the ad- 
vantage of fertility, minerals, and timber on the side 
of Cuba; and when Columbus discovered Cuba in 
1492, and Janiaica two years later, there was little 
for him to choose between the Indians on the northern 
and those on the southern island. Whatever, then, has 
tended to advance Jamaica in the seale of civilization 
and make it take rank over Cuba must be set down 


he was neither a pauper, a criminal, nor an idiot, and 
that he had $30 in his pocket, and had not been “ as- 
sisted” to leave the country of his departure. 

As we drove over the magnificent, hard, well-kept 
road leading from the wharf to the hotel, it was re- 
marked by a young woman from the South that it was 
curious to see a black man in charge of the custom- 
house. But in the-person of this official is the explana- 
tion why England has succeeded where Spain failed. 
White men and Englishmen are in the civil service, 
but not to the tetal exclusion of the Jamaicans. In 
Jamaica the Jamaicans have a voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs precisely as do Canadians 
in Canada, or Australians in Australia, or Indians in 
India. 

Admission into the civil service in Jamaica is ob- 
tained partly through competitive examination and 
partly on the nomination of the governor—the com- 
petitive and nominated candidates being equally di- 
vided—but the governor’s nominees must pass an exam- 
ination in all respects similar to that of the competi- 
tive examination, they must obtain the qualifying 
number of marks, and they must meet all requirements 
as to age, health, and moral character. To still fur- 
ther prevent favoritism and restrict the governor’s 
patronage, the subjects for the examination both for 
the competitive and the nominated candidates are pre- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commission in England, 
and the papers of the candidates are sent to England 
to be passed upon and marked by the commission. As 
the examination is open to every British subject, the 
young man with the highest grade of intelligence is 
sure of receiving an appointment when there is a 
vacancy. These original appointments, which are pro- 
bationary for six months, are made to the lowest class, 
and after having received a permanent appointment 

the man’s future is in 
his own hands. The 











civil service is a fixed in- 
stitution, and no man is 
displaced unless for good 
and sufficient cause. 

It was notorious in 
Cuba under the Spanish 
régime that the greatest 
corruption existed in the 
custom-house, and that 
all dues paid heavy 
tithes to the collecting 
officers. Even when 
Weyler laid an embargo 
on the exportation of to- 


bacco as one means of 
cutting off the insur- 
gents’ chief source of 


revenue, it was an open 
secret in Havana, almost 
up to the day when war 
was declared, that if the 
right methods and the 
requisite number of gold 
pieces were dropped into 











the always itching Span- 





The Market-place, Kingston 


solely to enlightened and benevolent administration on 
cone hand or its antithesis on the other. 

Spain held) Cuba much as France held “ New 
France * when the first duty of the intendant was to 
fill the royal coffers, pay tribute to the royal mis- 
tresses, and incidentally make himself independent 
of the frown of kings. Cuba was a place to be ex- 
ploited for the material benefit of the governing ring 
in Spain for the time being, and to enable the Gov- 
ernor-General and his satellites to line their pockets 
with the money wrung from the Cubans. Like Ja- 
maica, Cuba was a “Crown Colony.” But here the 
similarity ended. No native Cuban might hope for 
preferment from the home government or look forward 
to an honorable career in the service of the govern- 
ment under the flag to which he owed allegiance. In 
Jamaica, while the erown is paramount, the people 
of Jamaica have year by year been given a larger share 
in the management of their own affairs, and to the 
intelligent Jamaican there is a career open by serv- 
ing the crown precisely in the same way as_ there 
is by serving the crown in any other part of the em- 
pire. 

One sees this so scon as he sets foot on the island. 
Jemaiea having a tariff, at Port Antonio we fell into 
the clutches of her Majesty’s customs, and very gentle 


those clutches were. When our baggage had been 
landed on the dock a neat-looking colored man, ex- 


tremely polite, with the soft, sibilant voice which is 
so characteristic of the native, in a dark uniform with 
the letters “ V. R.” on his cap, asked us if we had any- 
thing to declare, and when the assembled Americans 
told him that we were merely tourists and only en- 
cumbered with our personal belongings, he waved 
aside the ceremony of unlocking trunks or displaying 
lingerie to the curious onlooker, put some cabalistic 
chalk marks on our trunks, raised his cap, and told 
us that we were free to enjoy the island. It was all 
very simple and very gracious, and one could not 
help recalling the hours of tribulation spent on a 
New York dock with inspectors turning things upside 
down in their zealous hunt after a foreign-bought 
handkerchief or a pair of gloves, and this despite the 
fact that the American citizen had previously sworn 
that he was not a violator of his country’s laws, that 


ish palm, it was an easy 
thing to get tobacco out 


of the island. In Ja- 
maica all the revenues 


of the island are collected and accounted for by the 
Collector - General of Customs, Excise, and Internal 
Revenue, who is a crown officer. At the principal 
town of each parish is a collector of taxes, and in ad- 
dition to the duties devolving upon him in connection 
with the collection of revenue he has to discharge the 
duties of parochial treasurer, and has charge of the 
local treasure-chest, into which all local payments are 
made, and all local claims against the government are 
met. The collector is ex officio manager of the gov- 
ernment savings-bank, and in his oflice are kept the 
rolls of tax-payers and electors, the militia register, 
and the register of licenses. Collectors and assistant 
collectors are required to give substantial security 
for the proper accounting and collection of the funds 
passing through their hands. During the past twenty- 
six years the bonds of the collectors have been -guaran- 
teed by the Jamaica Civil Service Mutual Guarantee 
Association, and it speaks well for the high character 
of the men in the service that during that time the 
association has been called upon to make good the de- 
faleations of only three collecting officers, with a lia- 
bility of £307. 

The government savings-bank, which has_ branches 
throughout the island, has been in existence since 1870, 

















Popular Method of Transportation 


and has done much to cultivate and encourage habits 
of thrift among a people naturally improvident and 
somewhat indifferent as to business methods. The 
minimum deposit allowed is one shilling (twenty-five 
cents), or any multiple thereof; no depositor may de- 
posit in any one year to exceed $1000, nor have on de- 
posit at one time to exceed $2000; but charitable or 
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friendly societies may deposit in any one year not to 
exceed $2500, and their total deposits may aggregate 
$5000. Deposits under $25 are paid on demand; ex- 
ceeding that sum, but not over $250, a week’s notice is 
required; over that amount two weeks’ notice must be 
given. On March 31, 1899, the bank held the accounts 
of 31,870 depositors, amounting to $2,468,975, of which 
$2,081,600 belonged to individuals, societies, and 
clubs. 

To think of Cuba is naturally to think of yellow 
fever and other contagious diseases, due largely to the 
absolute disregard of all proper sanitary regulations, 
for which the Spaniards were famous, which made 
Havana, Santiago, and the other cities of the island 
so malodorous and uninviting to the man of Saxon 
blood. Jamaica, on the other hand, I am told, in 
modern times does not know what yellow fever means, 
and except when the most elementary precautions are 
disregarded, as was done a year or two ago when some 
bodies were disinterred at the worst time of the year, 
yellow fever is as unknown as it is in the United 
States. At one time small-pox, from which Havana 
was never free while the Spanish flag waved, played 
havoe in Jamaica, but since the island has been di- 
vided into medical districts under the supervision of 
competent medical officers appointed by the govern- 
ment, that dreaded scourge is no longer feared. The 
death-rate throughout the island for 1899 was 21 per 
thousand. In Charleston, South Carolina, it was 
29.06; in Mobile, Alabama, 26.74; in Washington, D. 
C., 20.58. In fact, what impresses one in Jamaica is 
the abnormal cleanliness, not only of the island, but 
also of its people. The principal cities, like Kingston 
and Port Antonio, as well as the smaller places, look 
as if they had been swept and dusted every morning, 
the gutters are clean and flushed, the sprinkling-carts 
are seen at work, and there are no unsightly piles of 


refuse left to fester in the streets and breed con- 
tagion. The Jamaica negro, in marked contrast to the 


Southern negro of the United States, seems to delight 
in water. The personal habits of the natives were a 
topic constantly commented upon by all the Americans 
whom I met while I was on the island. They wear 
very little, but that little, while cheap, is clean; the 
‘alico and cotton frocks of the women show that they 
have a familiar acquaintance with the wash-tub, and it 
is rare to pass a running stream and not find a crowd 
of chattering, laughing, and singing women, their 
dresses turned up to their waists and their naked legs 
shining like polished ebony in the glistening sun, 
washing their clothes and pounding the dirt out of 
them with great stones; and as you drive through the 
island you think every day is wash-day, for the women 
are in front of their little cabins, their arms deep 
in a tub of soapsuds, and the bushes bear their crop 
of drying garments. 

Those of us who made that weary march through 
dust and mud from Daquiri to Santiago, who remem- 
ber how wagon trains were mired, and how our in- 
fantry had to build roads before the artillery could be 
brought up from the coast, felt like indulging in a 
song of praise as we bowled over the hard, wide, well- 
kept roads of Jamaica. It is typical of England that 
one of the first statutes enacted after the English con- 
quest of Jamaica, so long ago as 1681, was an “ Act 
for the Highways.” One of the first things the new 
masters of Jamaica did was to lay out roads, which 
were rapidly extended in all directions. At first the 
care of the roads was entrusted to the respective 
parishes through which they ran, the parochial funds 
being supplemented by grants from the general govern- 
ment and tolls. That arrangement, however, proving 
unsatisfactory, the care of roads and bridges has 
been transferred to the Department of Public Works, 
the expenditures are defrayed out of the general reve- 
nues of the island, and all the toll-gates have been 
abolished. A large force is continually employed to 
maintain the physical condition of the roads and open 
up new means of communication, while the rivers have 
been bridged with substantial iron structures, the 
most important having cost over $80,000. When it 
is said that in an island one hundred and forty-four 
miles long there are nearly two thousand miles of 
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roads, such roads as one finds in few of the States of 
this Union except in the Hudson River country and 
in Massachusetts, and \that in the last fiscal year 
£64,346 was spent on the main roads and buildings, 
one can realize how much England has done to fa- 
cilitate interior communication, and how much re- 
mains to be done in Cuba before the island will be 
able to enjoy the same easy methods of transportation 
that are found under English rule. In Cuba there is no 
railroad connection between the eastern and western 
ends of the island, and the only way of going from 
Santiago to Havana is by boat. In Jamaica a well- 
built railway runs from almost one end of the island 
to the other through its most densely populated parts, 
and brings nearly the entire island in touch with the 
‘apital. There is, of course, much room for still 
further extension of the railway system, which will 
doubtless be made as the circumstances justify the 
expenditure, but in means of communication alone— 
in its highways and railways—Jamaica is as far ad- 
vanced over Cuba as Cuba is since the day when Colum- 
bus, eagerly straining his eyes from the cockle-shell 
which had been his cradle for so many weary days, 
first set eyes on the land of the New World. 

In dealing with Jamaica the fact must not be lost 
sight of that it is a black colony. The population 
of Jamaica in 1891, the last census, was 639,491, of 
which 14,692 were white, and the remainder colored. 
The population at the present time is estimated 
at 730,725, and as the relative proportion between the 
two races has probably not been changed, the whites 
are only about 24 per cent. of the whole. With such 
an overwhelming population it is interesting to pay 
some little attention to criminal statistics. Jamaica 
has an organized police force of 1638 men and officers, 
divided into constabulary, water police, and rural 
police. With the exception of a few of the highest 
officers the force is composed of natives. The constab- 
ulary and water police, consisting of 775 men, includ- 
ing officers, patrol the cities and towns, and are a fine- 
appearing body of men, and perhaps in their organiza- 
tion and discipline there may be some hints to our 
own municipal authorities. An applicant to the force 
must produce a certificate of good character from some 
responsible person, and must pass a satisfactory medi- 
cal examination. He must be not less than five feet 
eight inches in height, and thirty-three inches round 
the chest: not less than twenty or more than twenty- 
five years of age, unmarried, able to read without any 
hesitation any printed or written document, and write 
a fair hand. If he meets these requirements he is 
enrolled for five years, and is bound to serve and 
reside in any place to which he may be assigned by the 
Inpector-General—his native parish and the parish 
with which he is connected by marriage or family ties 
not ‘being one of the districts to which he is sent. 
On enlistment he is paid two shillings and four pence 
a day, say fifty-eight cents, and is provided with one 
full-dress uniform and a pair of boots annually by the 
government. He is also furnished quarters and medi- 
cal attendance. A good-conduct badge entitles him to 
a penny a day in addition to his regular pay, and 
from a second-class constable he 
may rise to be a first-class con- 
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criminal is required to report himself once a month to 
a chief police officer. The water police stationed at 
Kingston. Port Antonio, and other important ports 
are, as their name implies, an auxiliary to the land 
force, and are chiefly employed in the prevention and 
detection of smuggling and keeping order along the 
water front. 

The rural police connect the city police system with 
the remote parts of the island, and while performing 
all the duties of the city constabulary, have powers 
in excess of the ordinary policeman. If a rural head- 
man of police suspects that stolen property is conceal- 
ed on the premises of any person who has ever been 
convicted of larceny or of receiving stolen goods,he can, 
without a warrant, enter and search for the property 
and arrest the offender. The rural headmen: of po- 
lice are respectable yeomen of and resident household- 
ers in their respective parishes, and the rural police- 
men are resident householders of the districts superin- 
tended by the headmen to whom they are subordinates. 
They report themselves periodically at the nearest con- 
stabulary station, where they give and receive infor- 
mation, and receive instructions as to the manner in 
which they should act. The rural police are paid two 
shillings a day when on duty. ~ 

For the past eight years the prisoners under sen- 
tence have averaged about one thousand. For the last 
year they numbered 966, of whom 631 were serving 
sentences of one year and under, 110 for three years 
and under, 215 above three years, and ten for life. 
These figures show that the majority of offenders were 
guilty of trivial violations of the law, and that serious 
crime is infrequent. Eight years ago there were seven- 
teen life prisoners. It is the testimony of government 
officials and others that while the negroes are occasion- 
ally quarrelsome and get drunk, and when in that con- 
dition indulge in fights, they do not often make use 
of weapons to settle their grievances. 

To promote the moral welfare of the people the 
British government has paid much attention to educa- 
tion. In 1899 the island had 893 schools with 97,901 
scholars, and government grants of £51,780.  Illit- 
eracy is being slowly but surely eliminated. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary educational subjects the boys 
are instructed in manual training, agriculture and 
horticulture, and the girls in needle-work. Besides 
the public schools the government supports forty male 
students at the Mico training-college in Kingston, 
who are being trained as schoolmasters; there is a 
training-college for girls; grants are made to private 
institutions whose students pass the required exam- 
ination for teachers; a government scholarship of £200 
a year for three years is awarded to the student who 
enters one of the British universities, and there are 
cther scholarships ranging from £10 to £60 per an- 
num. 

The Jamaica High- School: at Kingston, Univer- 
sity College, the Titchfield Trust School, and various 
other institutions of learning, some of them endowed 
by private benevolence, and others fostered by the 
government, but all, or nearly all, under government 
supervision and receiving aid from the government, 
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ensure the ambitious Jamaican boy and girl not only 
an opportunity to acquire an education, but to study 
a profession and obtain admission to the English 
universities on their certificates. 

During the last few years, owing to the revolution 
in the sugar trade caused by the use of beet instead 
oi cane sugar, the island has suffered severe financial 
losses, but it is now recovering lost ground by raising 
fruit for the American market. Thanks to the enter 
prise of the United Fruit Company, a fleet of swift ves 
sels plies between the ports of Jamaica and New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, bringing up on 
every trip bananas, oranges, limes, and cocoanuts by 
the thousand. The cocoa-bean is also being cultivated 
and will prove a profitable source of revenue. Ar 
been completed by which the 
ritish and Jamaican governments subsidize a line 
of steamships between Kingston and one of the British 
ports. which will carry the fruit of Jamaica direct 
to England, and should still further enlarge the Ja 
maican market. In the fiscal year 1898-99 the reve 
nues of the island amounted to £600,271, and the ex 
penditures to £630,702, leaving a deficit of £30,431, but 
this year it is expected, by judicious economy and some 
change in the laws, that the revenue will produce 
£620,759, and the expenditures will not exceed £618, 
759. 








The chief sources of revenue are customs, which 
Yielded last year £336,398, and excise, £103,: The 
chief items of expenditures are—debt, £107,315, prin 
cipally incurred in. railway construction; roads, £64,- 


336; education, £66,890; medical, £56,146. 

The franchise is restricted. The people of Jamaica 
are represented in the legislative council, which is to 
the island what Congress is to the United States, by 
fourteen members, one from each of the parishes into 
which the island is divided. It may be said here that 
the present system of representation is not entirely 
satisfactory to the people. The government appoints 
fifteen members of the council against the fourteen 
elected by the people, which always assures the govern 
ment a majority. and enables it to control the revenues 
and expenditures without regard to the voice of the 


people. 
The Jamaicans contend that this is “ taxation 
without representation ”—a_ phrase not unfamiliar 


to American ears—and are now agitating for an equal 
share with the government in the management of their , 
own affairs; but although they are asking for the 
largest measure of self-government, they are intensely 
loyal to the mother-land, and any one who would 
suggest that they set up house for themselves, or seek 
the protection of another flag, would be given a very 
warm reception. Any British subject by birth on 
naturalization, twenty-one years or over, is entitled 
to vote for a member of the council if, as the occu 
pier of a house, he has paid taxes to the amount of 
ten shillings, or is the owner of property in the parish 
in which he resides which has been taxed not 
than one pound and ten shillings, or is in receipt of 
an annual salarv of not less than £50. 
No person holding office under the crown is eligible 
for election to the council. There 
is now one elector to about 
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stable at two shillings and 


every nineteen persons in the 








eight pence a day, a corporal at 
three shillings a day, a sergeant 
at three shillings and six pence, 
and so- on up. The Inspector- 
General, who is a white man, 
receives a salary of £850 a. year, 
and the inspectors from £300: a 
down* to 


year and allowances 
£200 and allowances.. The en- 
tire foree is a semi-military 


body, and is trained in military 
tactics so as to make it valuable 
in case of riot. In addition, the 
men perform all the duties reg- 
ularly imposed on the _ police 
force of any large American 
city. They are required to pre- 
serve order, to prevent and de- 
tect crime, to execute all sum- 
monses and warrants issued by 
the courts, to assist the health 
and sanitary officers in the exe- 
cution of their duties, and aid 
in the enforcement of the reve- 
_nue laws. When not engaged in 
these duties, they are on reg- 








island, a gratifying enlargement 
of the franchise since it was 
first granted in the year 1884, 


when there was one elector 
to about every sixty-two per 
sons. 

If Congress were wise if 
would send «a committee to 
Jamaica to study conditions 
which could be applied with 
such beneficial results in Cuba 
and Porto Rico: it might, if it 
could overcome its prejudices, 


new colonial 
take a 


government 


provide that our 
officials should 

graduate course in 
by observing the English opera 
tions in Jamaica, where it would 
be learned that the black man 
of the tropies is capable of be 
ing raised in the seale of civil 
ization, and can be made a de 
cent, respectable, self-respecting 
citizen if he is treated with 
justice and firmness, and if he 
knows that the laws are admin 
istered honestly and in his in 
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ular patrol. There is an excel- 
lent system of criminal regis- 
tration, and every habitual 
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terest equally with that of the 
governing classes. 
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CHAPTER XII 


OW I managed to reach the fort, I never 
knew. I do not remember that the sav- 
ages carried me; I have no recollection 
of walking. When the gate lanthorn was 
set, that night, a sentry noticed me creep- 
ing in the weeds at the moat’s edge. He 

shot at me and gave the alarm. Fortunately, he miss- 
ed me. 

All that evening I lay in a hot sickness on a cot in 
the casemates. They say I babbled and whimpered till 
the doctor had finished cupping me, but after that I 
rambled little, and, towards sunrise, was sleeping. 

My own memories begin with an explosion, which 
shook my cot and brought me stumbling blindly out of 
bed, to find Jack Mount firing through a loop-hole, and 
watching me, while he reloaded, with curious satis- 
faction. 

He guided me back to my cot, and summoned the 
regiment's surgeon; between them they bathed me and 
fed me and got my shirt and leggings on me. 

At first I could scarcely make out to stand on my 
legs. From crown to sole I ached and throbbed; my 
vision was strangely blurred, so that I saw things fall- 
ing in all directions. 

I think the regiment’s surgeon, who appeared to be 
very young, was laying his plans to bleed me again, 
but I threatened him if he laid a finger on me, and 
Mount protested that I was fit to fight or feast with 
any man in Tryon County. 

The surgeon, saying I should lie abed, mixed me a 
most filthy draught, which I swallowed. Had I been 
able, I should have chased him into the forest for 
that dose. As it was, I made towards him on wavering 
legs, to do him a harm, whereupon he went out hastily, 
calling me an ass. Mount linked his great arm in 
mine, and helped me up to the parapet, where the Vir- 
ginia militia were firing by platoons into the forest. 

The freshening morning was lovely and sweet; the 
west winds poured into me like wine. I lay on the 
platform for a while, peering up at the flag, flapping 
above me on its pine staff, then raised 
up on my knees and looked about. 

Bands of shadow and sunlight lay 
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lently to the soldiers below at the sally-port. Clank! 
clank! went the chain-pulleys, and the bridge fell with 
a rush and a hollow report, raising a cloud of amber 
dust. 

“My God!” shouted an officer, excitedly. 
savages!” 

“See the riflemen!” mimicked Mount, at my elbow, 
“T told Cresap to wait till dark.” 

Along the parapets the soldiers were firing frenzied- 
ly: the quick cannon-shots shook the fort, smothering 
us with smutty smoke. I had a glimpse, below me, 
of Cresap leading out a company of soldiers to cover 
the flight of his riflemen, and at intervals I saw single 
Indians kneeling to fire, then springing forward, yelp- 
ing and capering. 

A tumult arose below. Back came the riflemen 
pell-mell, into the fort, followed by the militia com- 
pany at quick time. The chains and pulleys clanked ; 
the bridge rose, groaning. on its hinges. 

It was now almost impossible to perceive a single 
savage—-not only because’ of the rifle smoke, but also 
because they had taken cover like quail in a ploughed 
field. Every charred tree-root sheltered an Indian; 
the young oats were alive with them; they lay among 
the wheat, the bean-poles;they crouched behind ma- 
nure-piles; they crawled in the beds of ditches; they 
were everywhere. 

* Are all the settlers in the fort?” I asked Mount, 
who was leaning over the epaulement, waiting pa- 
tiently for a mark. 

“Every man, woman, and child came in last night,” 
he said. “If any have gone out, it’s against orders, 
and their fault. Ho! Look yonder, lad! Oh, the 
devils! the devils!” And he fired, with an oath on his 
lips. 

A house and barn were suddenly buried in a cloud 
of pitchy vapor; a yoke of oxen ran heavily across a 
field; puffs of smoke from every rut and gully and 
bush showed where the Indians were firing at the terri- 
fied beasts. 

One ox went down, legs shot to pieces; the other 
stood bellowing pitifully. Then the tragedy darkened ; 
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across the quiet forests; the calm hills 
sparkled. But the blackened clearing 
around the fort was alive with crawl- 
ing forms. moving towards the woods, 
darting from cover to cover, yet al- 
ways advancing. They were Cresap’s 
Maryland riflemen, reconnoitring the 
pines along the river, into which the 
soldiers beside me on the parapet were 
showering bullets. 

It was pretty to watch these Vir- 
ginia militia fire by platoon, under in- 
structions of a tall young captain, who 
lectured them as jealously as though 
they were training on the parade below. 

“Too slow!” he said. “ Try it again, 
lads, smartly! smartly! ‘*Tention! 
Handle—cartridge! Too slow again! 


As you were—ho! When I say ‘ eart- 
ridge!’ bring your right hand short 


‘round to your pouch, slapping it 
hard; seize the cartridge and bring it 
with a quick motion to your mouth; 
bite off the top down to the powder, 
covering it instantly with your thumb. 


Now! ‘“Tention! Handle—eartridge! 
Prime! Shut—pan! Charge with 
cartridge—ho! Draw—rammer! Ram 


—cartridge! Return — rammer! 
Shoulder arms! Front rank—make 
ready! Take aim—fire!” 

Bang! Bang went the rifles; the 
parapet swam in smoke. Bang! The 
second rank fired as one man, and the 
crash was echoed by the calm, clear 
voice: “ Half-cock arms—ho! Handle 
—cartridge! Prime!” 

And so it went on; volley after vol- 
ley swept the still pines, until a thun- 
dering report from the brass cannon 
ended the fusillade, and we leaned out 
on the epaulement, watching the rifle- 
men, who were now close to the lead- 
sprayed woods. 

The banked cannon- smoke came 
driving back into our faces; all was 
choking blank for a moment. Pres- 
ently, through the whirling rifts, we 
caught glimpses of blue sky and _ tree- 
tops, and finally of the earth. But 
what was that?—what men were those 
running towards us?— what meant 
that distant crackle of rifles ?—those 
silvery puffs of smoke fringing the en- 
tire amphitheatre of green, north, east, 
west—aye, and south, too, behind our 
very backs? 

“Down with your drawbridge!” 
thundered the officer commanding the 
gun-squad, [ saw Cresap come run- 
ning along the parapet, signalling vio- 








‘**He’s down!’’ cried Mount, reloading hastily 





a white man crept out of the burning barn and started 

running towards the fort. 
“The fool!” said Mount. 

oxen! Oh, the fool!” 

I could see him distinctly now; he was a short, fat 
man, barelegged and bareheaded. 
ed back over his shoulder frequently. Once, when he 
was climbing a fence, he fell, but got on his legs again 
and ran on, limping. 

“ They’ve hit him,” said Mount, reloading hastily. 
* Look! He’s down! He’s done for! God! They’ve 
got him!” 

I turned my head aside; when I looked for the poor 
fellow again, I could only see a white patch lying in 
the field, and an Indian slinking away from it, shaking 
something at the fort, while the soldiers shot at him 
and cursed bitterly at every shot. 

“It’s Nathan Giles’s brother,” said a soldier, driv- 
ing his cartridge down viciously. ‘“‘ Can’t some 0’ you 
riflemen reach him with old Brown Bess?” 

The report of Mount’s rifle answered; the Indian 
staggered, turned to run, reeled off sideways, and fell 
across a manure-heap. After a moment he rose again 
and crawled behind it. 

And now house after house burst into-black smoke 
and spouts of flame. ‘Through the spreading haze 
we caught fleeting glimpses of dark figures running, 
and our firelocks banged out briskly, but could. neither 
hinder nor stay the doom of those poor, rough homes. 
Fire leaped like lightning along the pine walls, twist- 
ing in an instant into a column of pitchy smoke tufted 
with tongues of flame. Over the whirling cinders 
distracted pigeons circled; fowls fluttered out of burn- 
ing barns and ran headlong into the woods. Some- 
where a frightened cow bellowed. 

Under cover of the haze and smoke, unseen, the Ind- 
ians had advanced near enough to send arrows into the 
parade below us, where the women and children and 
the cattle were packed together. One arrow struck a 
little girl in the head, killing her instantly; another 
buried itself in the neck of a bull, and a terrible panic 
followed, women and children fleeing to the casemates, 
while the maddened bull dashed about, 
knocking down horses, goring ‘sheep 
and oxen, trampling through bundles 
of household goods, until a rifleman 
shot him through the eye and cut his 
throat. 

Soldiers and farmers were now hast- 
ening to the parapets, carrying buck- 
ets and jars of water, for Cresap fear- 
ed the sparks from the burning vil- 
lage might fall even here. But there 
was worse danger than that: an arrow 
tipped with blazing birch bark fell on 
the parapet between me and Mount, 
and, ere I could pick it up, another 
whizzed into the epaulement, setting 
fire to the logs. Faster and faster fell 
the flaming arrows. A farmer and 
three soldiers were wounded; a little 
boy was pierced in his mother’s arms. 
No sooner did we soak out the fire in 
one spot than down rushed another ar- 
row, whistling with -flames, and we all 
ran to extinguish the sparks, which the 
breeze instantl%* blew into a glow. 

I had forgotten’ my _ bruises, my 
weakness, and fatigue; aches and 
pains I no longer felt. The excite- 
ment cured me as no bloodletting pop- 
injay of a surgeon could, and I found 
myself nimbly speeding after the fiery 
arrows and knocking out the sparks 
with an empty bucket. 

Save for the occasional rifle-shots 
and the timorous whinny of horses, 
the fort was strangely quiet. If the 
women and children were weeping in 
the casemates, we on the ramparts 
could not hear them. And I do not 
think they uttered a complaint. We 
hurried silently: about our work; no 
officers shouted; there was small need 
to urge us, and each man knew what 
to do when an arrow fell. 

All at once the fiery shower ceased. 
A soldier climbed the flag-pole to look 
out over the smoke, and presently he 
called down to us that the savages 
were falling back to the forest. 
our cannon began to flash and thunder, 
and the militia fell in for volley-firing 
again, while, below, the drawbridge 
dropped once more, and our riflemen 
stole out into the haze. 

I was sitting on the parapet, look- 
ing at Boyd’s Inn, “ The Leather Bot- 
tle,’ which was on fire, when Mount 
and Cade Renard came up to me, car- 
rying a sheaf of charred arrows which 
they had gathered on.the parade. 

“T just want you to look at these,’ 
began Mount, dumping the arrows 
into my lap. “The Weasel, he says 
you know more about Indians than we 
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do, and I don’t deny it, seeing you lived at Johnstown 
and seem so fond of the cursed hell-hounds—” 

“He wants you to read these arrows,” interrupted 
the Weasel, dryly; “no, not the totem signs. What 
tribes are they?” 

“Cayuga,” I replied, wondering. “Cayuga, of 
course—wait!—why, this is a Seneca war-arrow!+- 
you can see by the shaft and nock and the quills set 
inside the fibres!” 

“IT told you!” observed the Weasel, grimly nudging 
Mount. 

_ Mount stood silent and serious, watching me pick- 
ing up arrow after arrow from the charred sheaf on my 
knees. 

“Here is a Shawanese hunting- shaft,’ I said. 
startled, “ and—and this—this is a strange arrow to 
me!” 

I held up a slender, delicate arrow, beautifully made 
and tipped with steel. 

“That,” said Mount, gravely, “is a Delaware ar- 
row.” 

“The. Lenape!” I cried, astonished. Suddenly the 
terrible significance of these blackened arrows came 
to me like a blow. The Lenni-Lenape had risen, the 
Senecas and Shawanese had joined the Cayugas. The 
Long House was in revolt. 

“ Mount,” I said, quietly, “ does Colonel Cresap know 
this?” 

The Weasel nodded. 

“We abandon the fort.to-night,” he said. 
van’t face the Six Nations—here.” 

““We make for Pittsburg,” added Mount. “It will 
be a job to get the women and children through. 
Cresap wishes to see you, Mr. Cardigan. You will 
find him laying fuses to the magazine.” 

They piloted me to the casemates and around the 
barracks to the angle of the fort, where a stockade 
barred the passage to the magazine. The sentry re- 
fused us admittance, but Corporal Cloud heard us and 
opened the*stockade gate, where we saw Cresap on his 
hands and knees, heaping up loose powder into a long 
train. He glanced up at us quietly; his thin, grave 
face was very pale. 

“Am I right 
Mount. 

“Mr. Cardigan says there’s a 
among ’em, too,” replied Mount. 

Cresap’s keen eyes questioned me. 

“Tt’s true,” I said. “The Senecas guard the west- 
ern door of the Long House, and they have made the 
Cayugas’ cause their own.” 

“And the eastern door?” 
quickly. 

“The eastern door of the Long House is held by our 
Mohawks and Sir William Johnson,” I said, proud- 
ly. “And by God’s grace they will hold it in 
peace.” 

“ Not while Walter Butler lives,” said Cresap, bit- 
terly, rising to his feet and turning the key of the 
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Seneca war-arrow 


demanded Cresap, very 


magazine. “ Throw that key into the moat, corporal,” 
he said. “ Mount, get some riflemen and roll these 


kegs of powder into the casemates. 

“You know,” he observed, turning to me, “ we 
abandon the fort to-night. It means the end of all 
for me. I shall receive all the blame for this war; 
the disgrace will be laid on me. But let Dunmore 
beware if he thinks to deprive me of command over 
my riflemen! I’ve made them what they are—not 
for my Lord Dunmore, but for my country, when the 
call to arms peals out of every steeple from Maine to 
Virginia.” 

Cloud lifted his hat. ‘‘ Please God, those same bells 
will ring before I die,” he said, serenely. 

Cresap pushed the heap of powder 
foot. 

“Ah, well,” he said, “it’s liberty or death for all 
save human cattle—liberty or death, sure enough, as 
the Virginian puts it.” 

“Patrick Henry is in Pittsburg,” began Mount; but 
Cresap went on without heeding him: “ Patrick Henry 
has given my riflemen their watchword; and the day 
that sees them marching north will find that watch- 
word lettered on the breast of every hunting-shirt— 
Liberty or Death.” 

Turning his clear eyes on me, he said, “ You will 
be with us, will you not, sir?” 

“My father fought at Quebec,” I answered, slow- 
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ly. 

“Oh, I think you will march with us when the 
time comes,” said Cresap, with one of his rare smiles; 
and he led the way out of the stockade, cautioning us 
to step clear of the powder. 

“Cut a time fuse for the train and bring it to me 
at the barracks,” he said to Cloud; and, saluting us 
thoughtfully, he entered the casemates, where the 
women and children were gathered in tearful si- 
lence. ; 

I heard him tell the poor creatures that their homes 
had gone up in smoke; that, for the moment, it was 
necessary to retire to Fort Pitt, and that each family 
might take only such household implements and extra 
clothing as were absolutely necessary and could carry 
in their arms. 

There was not a whimper from the women, only 
quiet tears. Even the children, looking up solemnly 
at Cresap, bravely stifled the sobs of fear that crowd- 
ed into every little throat. 

The day wore away in preparation for the march. 
I had nothing to prepare; I had lost my rifle and am- 
munition when a prisoner among the Cayugas, and 
my spare clothing and provisions when Boyd’s Inn 
was burned. Fortunately, Boyd had buckled on my 
money-belt for safe-keeping. and the honest old man 
delivered it to me, condoling with me for the loss 
of my clothing and food; and never a word of com- 
plaint for his own loss of home and bed and every- 
thing he owned in the world, nor would he accept a 
shilling from me to aid him towards a new beginning 
in life. 

“Tam only seventy-three,” he said, coolly; “when 
these arms of mine cannot build me a home, let them 
fashion my coffin!” 

And he picked up his long rifle and walked away 
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to help load the ox-teams with powder, ball, and_pro- 
visions. 

Towerds dusk our scouts began to come in, one by 
one, with sad stories concerning the outlying settle- 
ments and lonely farms. One had seen a charred door- 
way choked with dead children, all scalped; another, 
lying hid, saw a small war-party pass with eighteen 
fresh scalps, three of them taken from women and 
little girls; a third vowed that the Oneidas had joined 
in, and he exhibited a moccasin that he had found, 
as proof. But when I saw the moccasin, I knew 
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“IT am Logan,”’ said the Indian 


it to be Mohawk, and it troubled me greatly, yet I did 
not inform Cresap, because I could not believe our 
Mohawks had risen. 

At nine o’clock the postern was opened quietly, and 
the first detachment of riflemen left the fort, stealing 
out into the starlight, weapons at a trail. When the 
scouts returned to say that the coast was clear, the 
column started in perfect silence. First marched a 
company of Maryland riflemen; after them filed the 
ox-teams, loaded with old women and very small chil- 
dren, the wagons rolling on muffied wheels; then fol- 
lowed a company of Virginia militia, and after them 
came more ox-teams piled with ammunition and stores, 
and accompanied by young women and grown chil- 
dren. The rear was covered by the bulk of the militia 
and riflemen, with our brass cannon dragged by the 
only horse in the ill-fated town. 

When the rear-guard had disappeared in the dark- 
ness, Cresap, Mount, Cade Renard, and I bolted the 
gates, drew up the drawbridge, locked it, and dropped 
the keys into the moat. Then -Cresap and Mount ran 
across the parade towards the-magazine, while we tied 
a knotted rope to the southern parapet and shook it 
free, so that it hung to the edge of the counterscarp 
below. 

Presently Mount came hurrying back across the 
parade and up the scarp to where we stood, bidding 
us hasten, for the fuse was afire and might burn more 
quickly than we expected. 

Down the rope, hand over hand, tumbled the Weasel, 
and then Mount motioned me to go. But just as I 
started, up above my head in the darkness I heard 
the flag flapping; I paused, then stepped towards the 


pole. . 
“The flag,” I said. “You have forgotten it—” 
“Tt’s only the damned British flag!” said Mount. 

“Down the rope with you, lad! Do you want to 


keep us till the fort blows up?” 

“T can’t leave the flag,” I said, doggedly. 

“To hell with it!” retorted Mount, fiercely, and 
pushed me towards the rope. 

“Tet me alone!” I flashed out, backing towards 


the flag-pole. 
“Oh, go to the devil your own way,” growled 


-behind the wagons. 
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Mount, but I saw he did not leave the rampart while 
I was lowering the tlag and ripping it from the hal- 
yards. 

Cresap came rushing up the scarp as I stuffed the 
flag into the breast of my hunting-shirt. 
the 


“Are you mad?” he cried. * Down rope 
there, Cardigan! Follow him for your life, Jack 
Mount!” 


And down I scrambled, followed by Mount and Cre- 
sap, and we all ran as though the Six Nations were 
at our heels. 

In the dark we passed a rifleman, who scampered 
on ahead to pilot us, and after ten minutes at top 
speed we joined the rear-guard and fell in with the 
major, panting. 

“A slick trick you played,” grunted Mount, “ 
that bloody British flag.” 

“It was mine once,” I retorted, hotly. 

“Oh, you would blow us all up for it, eh?” asked 
the big fellow, pettishly. “ Well, you be damned, and 
your flag too.” 

His voice was blotted out in a roar which shook 
the solid forest; a crimson flame shot up to the stars; 
then thunderous darkness buried us. 

Half-smothered cries and shrieks came from the 
long convoy ahead, but these were quickly silenced, 
the frightened oxen subdued, and the column hastened 
on into the night. 

“Now that the fort’s exploded, look out for the 
Troquois,” said Mount, steadying his voice with an 
effort. 

Cresap had given me a rifle. I halted to load it, 
then ran on to join Mount and Renard. We plodded 
on in silence for a while. Presently Mount asked me 
what I meant to do in Pittsburg. 

“T mean to see Lord Dunmore,” 


wth 


I replied, quiet- 
ly. 
Mount pretended to fear for his Lordship’s scalp, 
but I was in no humor for jesting, and I said no 
more. 

“ What are you going to do to old Dunmore?” urged 
the big fellow, curiously. 

“See here, my good man,” said I, “you are im- 
pertinent. I am an accredited deputy of Sir William 
Johnson, and my business is his.” 

“You need not be so surly,” grumbled Mount. 

* You’ve hurt his feelings,’ observed the Weasel, trot- 
ting at my heels. 

“Whose? Mount’s?” I asked. ‘“ Well, I am sorry. 
I did not mean to hurt you, Mount.” 

“That’s all very well, but you did,” said Mount. 
“T’ve got feelings too, just as much as the Weasel 
has.” 

“No, you haven’t,” said the Weasel, hastily. “ I’m 
a ruined man, and you know it. Haven’t I been through 
enough to give me sensitive feelings?” 

Mount nudged me. “ He’s thinking of his wife and 
baby,” he said. 

I had been looking ahead along the line of wagons, 
where a lanthorn was glimmering. The convoy had 
halted, and presently Mount, Cade Renard, and I walk- 
ed on along the ranks of resting troops and loaded 
wains until we came to where the light shone on a 
group of militia officers and riflemen. Cresap was 
there, wrapped in his heavy cloak, and when he per- 
ceived me he called me. 

As I approached, followed naively by Mount and 
Renard, I was surprised to see a tall Indian stand- 
ing beside Cresap, muffled to the chin in a dark 
blanket. 

“Cardigan,” said Cresap, “my scouts found this 
Indian walking ahead in the trail all alone. He made 
no resistance, and they brought him in. He seems 
to be foolish or simple-minded. I can’t make him out. 
You see he is unarmed. What is he?” 

I glanced at the tall, silent Indian; a glance was 


enough. 
“This man is a Cayuga and a chief,” I said, 


in a low voice. 

“Speak to him,” said Cresap; “he appears not 
to understand me. I speak only Tuscarora, and that 
badly.” 

I looked at the silent Cayuga and made the sign 
of brotherhood. His dull eyes regarded me stead- 
ily. 

“ Brother,” I said, “by the cinders on your brow 
you mourn for the dead.” 

“T mourn,” he replied, simply. 

“A son?” 

“A family. I am Logan.” 

Shocked, I gazed in pity on the stern, noble visage. 
So this was Logan, the wretched man bereft of all 
his loved ones by Greathouse. 

I turned quietly to Cresap. 

“This is the great Cayuga chief Logan, whose chil- 
dren were murdered,” I said. 

Cresap turned a troubled face on the mute sav- 
age. 

“ Ask him where he journeys.” 

“ Where do you journey, brother?” I asked, gently. 

“T go to Fort Pitt,’ he answered, without emo- 
tion. 

“To ask justice 

“To ask it.” 

“God grant you justice,” I said, gravely. 

To Cresap I said, “ He seeks justice at Fort Pitt 
from Lord Dunmore.” 

“Bid him come with us,” replied Cresap, soberly. 
“He may not get justice at Fort Pitt, but there is a 
higher Judge than the Earl of Dunmore. To Him I 
also look for the justice that men shall deny me on 
earth.” 

I took Logan by the hand and led him into a space 
Here we waited in silence until 
the slow convoy moved, and then we followed as 
mourners follow a casket to the grave of all their 
hopes. 

Hour after hour we journeyed unmolested; the 
stars faded, but it was not yet dawn when a far voice 
cried in the darkness and a light moved, and we knew 
that the warders of the fortress were hailing our van- 
guard at the gates of Pittsburg. 

To be Continued. 
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ORD comes by cable that Mr. Carnegie 
has offered two million pounds to pro- 
vide free education for Scotch boys 
and girls in the universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and 
Aberdeen, and that Scotland has the 

offer under advisement. It is not sure at this writing 
to be accepted, but two million pounds is a great deal 
of money, and Scotch thrift will not forego the use 
of it without good reason. The world in general is 
interested in the Scots, and has a number of impres- 
sions about them which have a bearing on the fit 
ness of this latest investment for Mr. Carnegie’s sur- 
plus. It will doubt, for one thing, whether it is 
desirable to offer the Scots any more advantages of 
any sort than they enjoy at present. They seem dan- 
gerously competent as it is, and Mr. Carnegie himself 
is a striking example of a Scotsman’s capacity to get 
his share of the world’s increase. Moreover, the 
world has had a notion that nearly every Scotch 
child who is worth sending to a university manages 
to get there as it is, and\ it has supposed that what 
competition there was for university chances in Scot- 
land has a certain value in securing the selection of the 
more fit. It may be that this last idea will have 
weight among the Scots themselves, and that they 
will consider it inexpedient to make university educa- 
tion free to all Scotch children. 

Tt is, by-the-way, a new departure for Mr. Carnegie 
to give money to put college education within reach 
of the young. Only a year or two ago, while he was 
still a working-man, he publicly expressed his sus- 
picion that likely lads wasted a good deal more 
time in getting college education than they could 
afford to spare. He talked about it—if a bad memory 
is at all to be trusted—a good deal more decidedly 
than Mr. Schwab did the other day. That makes his 
present proposition seem surprising. Either he has 
enlarged his views since he joined the leisure class, 
or he thinks, as the rest of us do, that the Scots are 
too smart as it is, and need a handicap; or else he 
considers that Scotch youth have qualities which 
enable them to digest and profit by a degree of edu- 
cation which it would be rash for Young America 
to aspire to. 

Certainly it is interesting and somewhat amusing 
to find Mr. Carnegie furnishing funds to universities. 
But it is not surprising, for all the precedents ap- 
prove it. We shall find Mr. Schwab doing the same 
if his life and his means are sufficiently expanded. 
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might profitably be brought to the attention 

of Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Schwab, Mr. Rockefeller, 
and other actual or potential promoters of university 
education. Professor Munsterberg, of Harvard, dis- 
cusses in it the dearth of productive scholarship in 
America. He is a German. He considers it the high- 
est function of a university to discover and amass 
new knowledge. By “ productive scholarship” he 
means the scholarship that adds to knowledge. The 
Germans, he says, suppose that there is no productive 
scholarship in this:country. They suppose that the 
sole oflice of our colleges and universities is to pass 
along the rudiments of learning. Professor Munster- 
berg knows that the case is not nearly so bad as that, 
but he considers that productive scholarship is com- 
paratively neglected in America, and that conditions 
here are as yet unfavorable to it. He tells many rea- 
sons why. The strength of our universities is over- 
much concentrated, he says, on teaching. The abler 
young professors are apt to be overweighted with 
drudgery, and professors generally are paid so little, 
considering the cost of living, that they are under 
constant temptation to devote their spare energies 
to money-making of some sort, instead of grubbing 
after new truths. But the great trouble, Professor 
Munsterberg thinks, is that the professor’s calling is 
not sufficiently rewarded and honored in this coun- 
try at this time to attract the best men. If the uni- 
versities could get the best men, they would triumph 
over all obstacles. But how get them? He quotes an 
Englishman, an Oxford scholar, who said to him some 
years ago, “ America will not have first-class scholar- 
ship, in the sense in which Germany or England has 
it, till every university professor in the leading uni- 
versities has at least $10,000 salary, and the best 
scholars receive $25,000.” 

That shocked him at the time, but the years, he 
says, have convinced him of its truth. It is not that 
Americans care so much for money, but that money 
is here the measure of success. Our government con- 
fers no titles, no distinctions of any sort on scholar- 
ship; but the man who is very well paid is recognized 
as being a valuable man in a distinguished employ- 
ment. Professor Munsterberg believes that such mark- 
ed pecuniary recognition as the Oxford man suggested 
would not only attract men who were worth the money 
and wanted it, but would so increase the attractive- 
ness of the scholar’s calling and the respect in which 
it was held, as to attract to it first-rate men, to whom 
large salaries were not a consideration. Scholarship 
is by no means so well rewarded or so well honored, 
he says, in this country as it is in England and Ger- 
many. Professors’ salaries go twice as far in Germany 
as they do here, but in Germany the calling is so 
highly esteemed that professorships would be in re- 
quest for honor’s sake. even if they had no salaries, 
just as ambassadorships are in request heré, though 
only rich men can afford to accept them. 


Time: was an article in the May Atlantic which 


Every reader is free to form his own opinion as 
to whether Professor Munsterberg’s views are sound 
or not, but at least they are interesting, and if any 
rich man cares to test their practical value, opportu- 
nities abound. 

Nobel’s legacies establishing prizes were left, it 
will be recalled, to promote productive scholarship, and 
so were certain moneys that were entrusted to the 
Smithsonian Institution. But Professor Munsterberg’s 
suggestion of big salaries for professors has yet to 
be tried. 


lating about the proceeding of missionaries, sol- 

diers, and diplomats in China. Dr. Ament is 
amongst us telling his story, and bringing to the fore 
his side of the case considered with such resonant ef- 
fect by Mark Twain. Mr. Conger makes a statement 
from time to time. General Chaffee has lately filed a 
denial of some stories told by Mr. Thomas F. Millard, 
correspondent of Scribner's Magazine. Mr. Millard is 
here to speak for himself, and recently addressed the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston on the situation ‘in 
China. Altogether, witnesses abound, and discrepan- 
cies of statement are not rare. But there seem to be 
facts enough en which all the witnesses can agree. 
Where agreement has not yet been reached is over the 
question whether various things’ that were done by 
missionaries were fit, all things considered, for mission- 
aries to do. When and how that issue is to be brought 
to a trial does not yet appear, though the American 
Board will doubtless reach some conclusion about it. 


A GREAT deal of newspaper literature is accum- 
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HE disarrangement of the President’s plans on 

account of his wife’s illness is doubtless a great 

disappointment to a great number of people, 
but the improvement in Mrs. McKinley’s health makes 
all other considerations seem of little moment. Other 
travellers from the East before the President have 
been overtaken by illness in San Francisco, and found 
it a very serious experience. The doctors out there 
are doubtless like doctors elsewhere, but seem to in- 
clude in their number some persons who look upon 
the collapse of an Eastern traveller at a San Francisco 
hotel as an opportunity specially furnished by Provi- 
dence for their enrichment. Very sad stories are told 
by unlucky travellers from New York, who have fallen 
ill in San Francisco, about the extortionate charges 
made by medical men for their professional services. 
The theory seems to be that any one from the East 
who can afford to get as far from home as the Pacific 
coast must be made of money, and the larger the sum 
that can be detached from such a traveller as the price 
of letting him get away alive, the better for the popu- 
lation of the State of California. One trouble is—the 
chief trouble—that travellers from the East usually 
know nothing about the San Francisco doctors, and 
take the first one recommended to them by any local 
authority to whom their perplexities may send them 
for advice. Once a physician is engaged it is very 
difficult either to get quit of him or to dispute his 
charges. The doctor, if he happens to be unduly 
gainful, takes note that he is dealing with a patient 
whom he is not likely to see again, and whose future 
sentifinents towards him are not important. Accord- 
ingly the patient limps away Eastward considerably 
sadder, poorer, and wiser than he came. Reputable 
and conscientious physicians in San Francisco have 
been known to express vigorous disapproval of the ra- 
pacity of some of their brethren in such cases. 
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Presbyterian Church in New York, on May 18, 

in Naples, while travelling abroad, is made ad- 
ditionally sad by the news that he took his own life. 
So far as his character is concerned his suicide has no 
significance. He had been ill from gastric fever, which 
developed acute melancholia. The wonder is that, 
being in a hospital and in such a condition of mental 
irresponsibility, he should have found means and op- 
portunity to end his life. No doubt his mental con- 
dition was not fully appreciated, but that is an ex- 
planation that does not excuse. The loss of such a 
man in his early prime is lamentable; a great shock 
to his parishioners here, and to the general community. 
He was exceedingly able, popular, and successful in 
his profession, and highly acceptable in his discharge 
of the duties of the important pastorate to which he 
was called about a year ago. Persons who knew him 
speak of the buoyancy of his nature, and of his remark- 
able cheerfulness and vigor. His health was usually 
excellent, but years ago it broke down for a time, and 
his mind was affected for a few months. He was a 
man of genius as well as of piety, and doubtless his 
faculties were more cacti to disarrangement from 
physical causes than those of men less finely organized. 
Great ministers are scarce, and the untimely—and it 
would seem unnecessary—loss of such a man as Dr. 
Babcock is a profound misfortune. 


T*® distressing death of Dr. Babcock, of the Brick 
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died on May 21, was a member of Congress from 
the Fourth Maine District from 1882 until last 
year. While he was a member of the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress his health broke down, his mind became affected, 


.. HARLES A. BOUTELLE, of Bangor, Maine, who 


and it was necessary to send him to a hospital for 
treatment. His salary as Congressman was of im 
portance to him as a means of support, and such was 
the devotion of his constituents and their appreciation 
of the length and distinction of his services to them 
and to the country, that in his infirm condition he was 
re-elected to his old seat. No more remarkable tribute 
was ever paid to a Congressman by the people of his 
district. <A little later, provision being made for him 
by putting him on the retired list of the navy in os- 
tensible recognition of his services as a naval officer 
in the civil war, he resigned his seat in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Boutelle was born in Maine in 1839, served with 
credit in the navy from 1863 to 1866, and in 1870 be- 
came managing editor of the Bangor Whig, of which, 
a few years later, he became part owner. That brought 
him into active political life, and he was a conspicu- 
ous figure during the years in which Mr. Blaine 
was Maine’s political hero and candidate for President. 
During his long service in Congress Mr. Boutelle was 
particularly active in the concerns of the navy, and 
for several terms was chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


suspension of six others, and the infliction of 

milder penalties on many more will doubtless 
clear the air at the Military Academy and abate the 
disorders of which so much has been lately heard. It 
is to be regretted that punishments so severe were 
found necessary in such numbers, but every intelli- 
gent observer must conclude that the measures taken 
were wise, and likely to have good results. It seems 
to be conceded that a good many undesirable tradi- 
tions have crept into cadet life in the last thirty 
years, and that the cadet conception of what is re- 
quisite for the development of the military spirit 
needed to be amended in a good many particulars. 
Traditions are very strong at West Point, but they 
ought not to be too strong to be amended. It has 
never been understood that the government of the 
Academy was democratic, or that what the corps of 
cadets agreed was right must necessarily prevail, but 
there has seemed to be a strong tendency towards that 
supposition. It has now been made quite evident that 
the ruling force in the Academy is the War Depart- 
ment working through the Superintendent. Cadets 
who disapprove of the War Department’s ideas about 
running a military school would probably be allowed 
to resign, but there is no prospect that they will be 
suffered to continue at the Academy unless they are 
willing to make their behavior correspond pretty close- 
ly with the Superintendent’s notion of what their be- 
havior ought to be. It ought not to be difficult, and 
probably never has been difficult, for a cadet of due 
intellectual capacity to remain at West Point if he 
was willing to obey orders. For any young man who 
is not willing to obey orders West Point is not the 
proper place. 


T= dismissal of five cadets from West Point, the 
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S a means of bringing the evils of drunkenness to 
A the attention of the public, the anti-canteen 
law seems to be a very great success. From 
army posts all over the country, and especially from 
such as are near large cities, come frequent reports 
of demoralizing results that have followed the closing 
of the canteen. It is the same story everywhere. The 
soldiers, when they get a chance, go to grog-shops and 
get drunk. The post exchanges, deprived of the can- 
teen feature, are no longer social centres, and are fast 
losing their usefulness. That is the story that comes 
from Fort Schuyler, Fort Totten, Fort Wadsworth, 
and other posts near New York, from Fort Sheridan, 
near Chicago, from Fort Snelling, near St. Paul, from 
Fort Ethan Allen in Vermont, from every army post, 
apparently, that is heard from. Commandants of 
posts in the Department of the East have been ordered 
to report to General Brooke the results of the clos 
ing of the canteens which have come to their notice, 
and no doubt the War Department will gather com- 
plete reports of this nature from all departments. 
From these reports Congress will be able to judge 
whether the canteen was good or bad for the army, 
and whether or not it is expedient to re-establish it. 


ested in art of the establishment in Washing- 

ton of an American National Gallery, which 
shall do for this country what the National Gallery 
does in London, and the Louvre in Paris. In spite 
of the fact that the American capital is not the Amer- 
ican metropolis, Washington seems to be the inev- 
itable home of such a gallery when it comes, and it 
is surely coming. The present movement is credited 
by the newspapers with the support of many of the 
ablest of American painters and sculptors. A commit 
tee which has it in charge includes in its member- 
ship Sargent, Whistler, La Farge, Dielman, Alexander, 
Macmonnies, and many others. That there is a great 
future for art in America no one can doubt, but due 
appreciation is still lacking in this country for the 
work of our own men, and the highest success in art 
does not yet bring in this country rewards in reputa- 
tion or in money comparable to those attainable in 
Europe. New York still runs after foreign painters, 
somewhat to the neglect of men as good, and in many 
cases better, at home. 


Teste is talk among artists and persons inter- 
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Cowboys saluting the President at Los Angeles, California 









































A Trolley-Car at Phoenix, Arizona Girls of the Redlands High-School 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE SOUTHWEST 
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General Fitz-John Porter 


HEN we flout the French for the 
W long delay in recognizing the 
tragic blunder of the Dreyfus 
conviction, and for the halting reparation 


made as yet, it is becoming for us to 
remember the case of Fitz-John Porter. 


General Porter died on May 21, and was 
buried with distinguished military hon- 
ors. He was hardly less a victim of prej- 
udice and passion than Dreyfus. In 1862, 
a major-general of volunteers and an offi- 
cer of great promise, he was tried by 
court martial for disobedience to orders 
and misbehavior in the face of the en- 
emy, was found guilty, and dismissed 
from the service. ‘The wonder is that he 
was not shot. The justice of the ver- 
dict was not generally questioned at the 
time. 

General Porter took his punishment, 
and presently began the long fight for re- 
instatement. Year after year he kept it 
up, until in 1878 he succeeded in having 
a court of inquiry appointed to review 
the proceedings of the court martial that 
convicted him. This court, composed of 
Generals Schofield, Terry, and Getty, ex- 
onerated and vindicated him. General 
Grant had sustained the judgment of the 
court martial, and refused while Presi- 
dent to reopen the case. He was induced 
to make a new study of the evidence, and 
in 1881 he published, in the North Amer- 
ican Review, a complete retraction of 
opinions previously expressed by him as 
to Porter’s guilt, and declared him abso- 
lutely innocent. Congress then passed a 
bill restoring General ‘Porter to the army, 
but President Arthur vetoed it, though he 
removed Porter’s disabilities by an execu- 
tive order. Another bill, passed in 1886, 
and signed by President Cleveland, re- 
stored him to his rank in the regular 
army, and placed him on the retired list. 
So it took twenty-four years to make the 
limited reparation that could be made. 

After General Porter was dismissed 
from the army in 1862, he worked as a 
superintendent of mines in Colorado for 
a year or two, and then came to New 
York, where he engaged in business. Long 
before Congress rehabilitated him he had 
tmnade himself an honorable place in civil 
life. He was a police commissioner in 
New York from 1884 to 1888, later a fire 
commissioner, and still later cashier of 
the New York Post-Office. 

General Porter was born at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in 1822, and 
graduated from West Point in 1845. He 
was sixty-four years old when he was 
placed on the retired list of the army. 
His old and stanch friend, the late R. 
H. Eddy, of Boston, provided by his will 
a fund to be used to build an equestrian 
statue of General Porter at Portsmouth. 
The money lately became available by the 
death of Mrs. Eddy, and now that Gen- 
eral Porter himself is dead, the statue 
will doubtless be erected. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ary colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—LAd™ 





THE properties of myrrh both as a cleaner and an 
antiseptic preserver of teeth were known by the 
ancients. Myrrh is the base of the new tooth paste, 
WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH (in tubes). This ex- 
ceptional dentifrice can be found every where.—[ Adv. 





TELEPHONE service is the twentieth-century means of 
communication. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. 
NO way <a ‘Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
—[_Ad?. 





ABILITY to succeed is limited by your health. Attain 
your full possibilities by using Abbott’s, the Original 
AngoStura Bitters. The great strength- giv er.—[Adv.] 


For 40 years Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA DRY 
CHAMPAGNE has stood the test for purity and its 
delicious bouquet.—[ Adv.] 





Use BROWN’S Sommerties Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





BEFORE retiring—relieves insomnia—Dr. SIEGERT’S 
Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv. 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the ° 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it, 















Cycling meets all 


the conditions of 


A Perfect Exercise for Women 


Because of its ease of propulsion, eleg 
and constant re adiness 


its utility, cleanliness, 


for use, the 


ance and grace— 


Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycle 


is especially desirable for the woman 


$75 


Chain Columbias, $50. 


Tire or Hub Coaster- Brake, $5 
additional 
Catalog of dealers or by mail, 


rider. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. 


Hartford, Conn, 





At the end of the banquet- 
the best of the feast 


fo > 


a Ra MONA“ ATHENAXA 


Sugar 


Wafers 


Ramona flavored with chocolate 
Athena flavored with lemon 
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THE most interesting Bicyc_e of 
—= xs : 
the year is the cushion frame 


type, of which we present a 
beautifully finished and me- 
chanically correct example in 
the 


IMPERIAL 
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$50 


“THE - GO - LIGHTLY - KIND” 
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other models. Free on request. 
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OUR MARINE MOTORS 


are GUARANTEED To 

GIVE SATISFACTION. 
Durable in Construction and 
Easy and Safe in Operation. 
Be&Send for Catalogue and 
investigate our claims, 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich., U.S. A. 





THE *“SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor, 22d St, S» ip Greater New 
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T. E. CLARKE, 
General Superintendent, General Passenger Agont, 
B, D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 





This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
mailed to any address on application, 
accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 


T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
26 Exchange Place, 
New York City, 
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‘A TEMPLE OF LUXURY’ 
HOTEL 
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Hunters’ Cabins 


Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 





Saginaw, Michigan 





PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Children’s Play Houses 
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RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable valuesin fine soloinstruments from 
$50 to $10,000. Largest aod finest coliection in 
the world. Send for new catalogue containing 
Biographies ; fac-simile labels; &c. Easy terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 18 Adams St., Chicago. 
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Steam-power for Agricultural Purposes| 








HE evolution of our agriculture 

I from horse to steam power is one of 
the remarkable products of this age 

of machinery, and probably few other in- 
dustries have surpassed farming in the 
extent of machinery of various types em- 
ployed. The advent of machinery farming 
began practically when the great Western 
grain-fields were opened by the transcon- 


tinental railroads, and inventors have 
busily spent their time in producing labor- 
saving machines ever’ since. Indeed, 


American farming to-day could not be 
conducted successfully without machinery, 
and the tendency is toward the adoption 
of more and more labor-saving devices. 
The early reapers and threshers operated 
by horse-power revolutionized farming; 
but to-day these are being displaced by 
the immense steam and electric machines 
which do the ploughing, planting, reaping, 
and harvesting in less than one-quarter of 
the time required by the old horse-ma- 
chines. 

In the immense California wheat-fields 
the modern steam traction-engines, or “au- 
tomobiles,” as they are called, have cheap- 
ened the cost of harvesting wheat on the 
Pacific coast so that the grain can be 
raised there at less actual cost than in the 
Argentine Republic, where farm labor 
costs only a fraction of a dollar per day. 
These large traction-engines of the Cali- 
fornia wheat-fields are of fifty horse-pow- 
er, and are provided with driving-wheels 
sixty inches in diameter. They are made 
to do the ploughing, planting, and _har- 


vesting at the proper season. In the 
spring they drag across the immense 


wheat-fields sixteen ten-inch ploughs, four 
six - feet harrows, and a press- drill for 
planting the seed-wheat. In this way 
one such traction-engine performs the 
triple work of ploughing, harrowing, and 
planting all in one operation. The saving 
of time is so great that one machine can 
plant with wheat from fifty to seventy- 
five acres in a single day, mounting hilly 
and rough ground just as easily as when 
passing across dead levels. 

In the harvesting season the traction- 
engines come in play again. The enor- 
mous harvesters are pulled across the 
fields as the ploughs and harrows were in 
the spring. One of these mammoth har- 
vesters is a creation of modern genius, 
and its operation is as interesting to the 
expert as to the uninitiated. Its cutters 
are often twenty to twenty-six feet wide, 
and it takes a swath so broad that an 
enormous highway is mowed straight 
across the immense fields. When the cut- 
ters have performed their work, auto- 
matie rakers gather in the grain-stalks, 
and carry them to rows of knives where 
they are at once headed. Then, in the 
same operation, the wheat is threshed out, 
cleaned, and sacked, and behind the great 
combination harvester there is left a trail 
of sacked wheat ready for the market. 
Another traction-engine with a train of a 
dozen cars follows in the wake of the 
thresher and harvester, gathering up the 
wheat, and carting it to the granary. 
In this manner fully seventy acres and 
more of wheat land are harvested in one 
day. 

Wheat-farming under such conditions 
in California represents the acme of mod- 
ern farming on a large scale, and probably 
nowhere else are matters conducted quite 
so elaborately and _ scientifically. The 





could not be used on all lands, especially 
where rain and moisture might at any 
time interfere with the work. The well- 
defined periods of rainy and dry weather 
in California make it possible for the 
harvesters to adopt this method of hand- 
ling the wheat crops. 

But in a smaller way the same method 
of reducing our farming to a scientific 
machine basis is going on in all parts of 
| the country. Invested capital in manu- 

facturing agricultural machines and im- 
plements amounts to many millions of 
dollars, and one firm alone produces an- 
nually reapers and harvesters valued at 
several millions. We have succeeded in 
perfecting our agricultural machines so 
that we to-day export them to all parts 
of the world. In the effort to supply the 
heme demand for farming machinery, our 
manufacturers unconsciously prepared the 
way for supplying the markets of the 
world with the most improved types of 
these machines. The American agricul- 
tural machines are recognized the world 
over as the best and most serviceable, and 
as a result they command more attention 
in new countries than those made in Eu- 
rope. American agricultural machines 
will be found to-day in all of the South- 
American countries, Australia, South 
Africa, and in far-off Palestine and China 
and Japan. ; 

The introduction of steam-power in 
place of horse-power on the farm, however, 
is even more momentous in results than 
the adoption of machines to do the work 
of hand. The relative cost of operating 





enormous harvesters and traction-engines | 





| 


a steam traction-engine to do the plough- 
ing, planting, and harvesting can be mea- 
sured only after results have been figured 
up. Half a dozen men can operate a 
traction -engine hauling across the field 
ploughs, harrows, and planters, and the 
work accomplished by the machine repre- 
sents the combined labor of several hun- 
dred men and as many horses. In order 
to make the steam-power machines of 
value the farms must be large and exten- 
sive. On small farms they would prove 
too costly either in the operation or ini- 
tial expense. 

For this reason it has been said that 
steam-power could never supplant horse- 
power on the farms, for our democratic 
notions demand that farming-land shall | 
never be consolidated in the hands of a | 
few, and farming on a gigantic scale can | 
never represent more than a very limited | 
part of the industry in this country. Yet | 
the tendency in the West is to operate | 

| 
| 





enormous farms, combining several rather | 
than cutting them up into smaller ones. | 
Not only this, but co-operation by the | 
farmers is considered necessary for their 
success. Co-operative creameries, cheese 
factories, and fruit farms have been es- | 
tablished in many parts of the country. 

| 

| 

| 





Likewise in the West the farmers are | 
co-operating in introducing steam-power 
on their farms to do certain kinds of 
work. 

The steam-thresher has come to stay, 
and it makes its appearance regularly in 
the West every fall. Without it the great 
grain crop could not be harvested in time. 
A dozen farmers combine either to pur- 
chase outright and operate a steam-thresh- 
er, or they employ a company to send one 
to their neighborhood. The disagreeable 
drawback of not being able to obtain suf- 
ficient farm help in the harvesting sea- 
son, when the work is all rushed, is thus 
being eliminated by the introduction of 
the steam machinery. One steam plant 
of this character will do the harvesting 
and threshing with one-tenth the number 
of hired men, and the farmer finds his 
crops handled quickly and surely without 
trouble or worry to himself. He can fig- 
ure out beforehand how much it will cost 
him to gather his crops. The machines 
are guaranteed to do a certain amount of 
work per day, so many acres in so many 
hours, and there is little variation from 
this. 

In all this steam - power farming the fuel 
problem comes in for not a little consid- | 
eration. Primarily it does not determine | 
whether steam-power shall take the place 
of horse-power on the big farms, but inci- 
dentally it does affect the cost and meth- 
od of work. In regions where coal is com- 
paratively abundant and cheap, the fuel 
problem scarcely affects the question at 
all, but as we penetrate to the far West. 
where coal is scarce, the cost of harvest- 
ing increases a fraction, until in some 
States it is one cent per bushel for 
wheat greater than in Ohio or Pennsyl- | 
vania. On the other hand, in California 
the cost is relatively lower. There oil 
is used as a fuel, and California petroleum 
is notoriously cheap and abundant. It 
has come to be the favorite fuel with 
the farmers who operate the steam trac- 
tion-engines and harvesters. 

In the great wheat-fields of the North- 
west, where coal is relatively scarce, at- 
tempts have been made to utilize the 
grain-stalks as fuel. These are naturally 
too soft and inflammable to be of much 
value in their natural state. A bundle 
of the dried wheat-stalks will blaze up and 
disappear in flame and smoke in a frac- 
tion of a minute; but it may be possible 
to treat them in some way so that the 
flame will not consume them so readily. 
Several attempts have been made to use 
the grain-stalks for fuel by soaking them, 
and then compressing them into small 
eompact brick forms. In these experi- 
ments some sort of binder has been found 
necessary. Pitch, tar, and different kinds 
of soil have been mixed with the wet 
stalks, and when hydraulically pressed 
into shape some excellent results have 
been obtained. The stalks have also been 
cooked with steam, and then pressed to- 
gether with some sort of binder. 

After all, the cost of fuel for the steam- 
power machinery is no greater than the 
cost of food and bedding for the horses. 
Recently this was figured out, one trac- 
tion-engine representing twenty - five 
horses, and the balance was considerably 
in favor of the machine. In considering 
the relative difference between the two, it 
must be remembered that while the horses 
must be fed the year round, the fuel for 
the engines is needed only during the short 
planting and harvesting seasons. When 
the crops are planted or harvested the 
engines require no more fuel. Consider- 
ing the short season when work is rushed 
on the farm, this should place a heavy 
balance in favor of steam over horse pow- 
er for farming on a large or co-operative 


scale. GEORGE E. WALSH. 
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Will You Have a 


Club 
Cocktail 


Before Your Dinner? 


You can offer this polite 
attention to ihe guest who 
dines with you at your home 
if you have a bottle of the 
“Club Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 

Are they on yours? It’s 
the proper thing to have. 

The age of the **Club 
Cocktails,” the pure 
liquors used, the perfect 
blending, make them better 
than you can mix; better 
than any cocktail served 
over any bar in the world. 
Send home a bottle of Man 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day 
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29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 
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money. Send for booklet and particulars. 
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HE yachting season of 1901, 

which will be wide epen with 

the advent of the 

month, promises to be of un- 

precedented interest, not only 

on account of the scheduled in- 
ternational races, but also because of the 
variety of classes and number of domestic 
boats, each of which is larger than ever 
before in the history of yachting in this 
country. General interest will be focussed 
on the international match, but local in- 
terest, not less intense in its sphere, will 
hefore the end of June be at white heat in 
New York Bay, on Long Island Sound, to 
the east of Cape Cod, and on the waters 
of the Great Lakes. 

A new candidate for cup-defending hon- 
ors, the Constitution, built by the Herres- 
heffs for the New York Yacht Club syndi- 
cate, will have had her preliminary spin 
before this article goes to press. The Bos- 
ton candidate, Independence, will proba- 
bly, from present conditions, not be ready 
for trial much before the end of the 
month. While it is too early to predict 
anything as to the relative merits of these 
boats, it may be said that popular opinion 
favors the Herreshoff production, while the 
friends of the Crowninshield yacht are 
equally confident that she will prove a 
winner. Whatever may be the merits of 
the contention, the facts which have thus 
far been published regarding the two boats 
furnish a few suggestions as to their prob- 
able performance. 

It is not possible within the scope of 
this article to go into a technical con- 
sideration of the construction of these two 
boats, but a few words regarding the gen- 
eral development of cup-defenders are ne- 
cessary to a clear understanding of the 
subject. Prior to 1895 the efforts of de- 
signers were directed to the development 
of the model, hampered considerably by 
the American love for the principle of the 
centreboard. The Herreshoffs, who had 
shown the first disposition to throw off 
the trammels of the past, had hit upon the 
fin-keel idea, and previously embodied it 
with marked success in some of their 
smaller creations. In that year, however, 
they boldly developed it in the Defender, 
and produced a boat that was able to beat 
the reigning champion Vigilant handsome- 
ly in all-around work. The Defender, 
therefore, may be said to have marked 
an epoch in the development of cup-de- 
tenders, and to have settled the question of 
model definitely, for the present at least. 
The adoption of that model by the English 
is a tacit acknowledgment of this fact. 

The Columbia is admittedly the most 
perfect development of that model so far 
produced, and that it could not be im- 
proved upon is shown by the fact that 
her lines are substantially reproduced in 
the Constitution, which is said to resemble 
her so closely as to be hardly distinguish- 
able in appearance. This, however, is not 
to say that the Constitution is not an im- 
provement on the Columbia. The develop- 
ment has simply taken a different turn, 
but is nevertheless marked. The efforts of 
the designer are now directed mainly to 
lightness of construction. This is shown 
in many ways by the /ndependence, but 
most eonspicuously in the choice of an 
atluminum deck. From the facts at hand, 
however, it does not appear that Mr. 
Crowninshield has been as successful as 
Mr. Herreshoff, for examination of what 
the designers have thus far allowed to be 
published shows that the latter has made 
a gain of eight tons in the weight of the 
plating alone. By an ingenious device for 


coming 


lightening and at the same time strength- 
ening the frame-work, Mr. Herreshoff has 
been able to reduce the thickness of the 
Tobin bronze plates used on the hull to 
6-32 of an inch on the lowest strake, and 
8-32 of an inch at the top strake. It is 
in this manner that he has made the 
plating of the Constitution eight tons in 
weight less than that of the Independence. 
This achievement makes it possible to use 
eight tons more lead in the fin without 
increasing the displacement of the boat, 
and consequently add proportionately to 
the sail-earrying power. That is a real 
gain, for the chief end to which designers 
have been struggling for more than a quar- 
ter of a century is the increase of power 
as represented in sail spread. 

The Constitution is thus calculated to 
spread 14,400 square feet of canvas 
against the Columbia’s 13,125. She ought, 
therefore, to be at least five to eight min- 


A comparison will show the wonderful 
expansion of yachting in this country in 
recent years. Twenty years ago the fix- 
tures for the season could have been com- 
pressed into a few inches of space. The 
fixtures for this season would fill several 
columns of the WEEKLY. It is no exag- 
geration to say that where there were half 
a dozen yacht clubs then, there are a hun- 
dred now. 

One or two minor events have already 
occurred in this vicinity, but the formal 
opening of the season will take place 
on Decoration day, when the Atlantic, 
Harlem, Brooklyn, and Staten Island 
clubs will have opening sails in these wa- 
ters, while the American, Indian Harbor, 
Bridgeport, Seawanhaka - Corinthian, and 
Manhassett Bay will enliven those of the 
Sound. On the same day several of the 
smaller clubs will open the season at. Bos- 
ten, but the Eastern Yacht Club, the Club 
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utes faster over a thirty-mile course. How- 
ever, the most careful calculations are 
sometimes upset, and I am not venturing 
on prophecy. For the same reasons, she 
ought to be able to easily beat the Jnde- 
pendence. When the two boats meet at 
Newport, on July 4, something more defi- 
nite can be said. 

The accounts from the other side of the 
water, prior to the disaster of May 
22, were not encouraging for the new 
cliallenger, Shamrock IT. In none of her 
trials with Shamrock I. has she shown 
the improvement so confidently predicted. 
At first it was surmised on this side that 
she was not allowed to do her best, but 
subsequent events, such as the acknow- 
ledged disappointment of her owner and 
designer, and the recent. docking and sug- 
gestion of alterations in her hull, show 
that she was sailed for all she was worth. 
The suggestion of alterations in her hull 
at this late day sounds, by-the-way, rath- 
er queer. It is to be hoped that after the 
tuning up she will be able to do better. 


of the Hub, will not hold its regatta until 
the last week in June. 

The annual regattas in this vicinity will 
be commenced by the Atlantic on June 18, 
and the New York will follow on the 
20th, with the Seawanhaka on the 29th, 
and the Larchmont on July 4. The New 
York Yacht Club will hold the race for 
the Glen Cove cups on the Sound on June 
25, and it is possible that the first meeting 
of the Constitution and Independence will 
take place there. At any rate, they are 
pretty sure to meet at Newport in the 
special race arranged by the Newport 
Yachting Association of that class on July 
4. The cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club will begin on July 23, and the trial 
races are set for the 30th and 3lst and 
August 1, off Newport. 

For the first time in the history of the 
sport:in this country there will be yawls 
enough brought together to form a sepa- 
rate class. The old cup-defender Vigilant 
has been rerigged as a yawl, and so also 
has been the Navahoe, Mr. Royal Phelps 


Carroll’s boat, which achieved the honor 
of beating the Prince of Wales’s Britannia 
in a race across the English Channel, for 
an American cup which the challenger 
Genesta had taken across the water. These 
Loats are both in the class usually desig- 
nated 90-focters, and against them will be 
pitted the English - built yawl Ailsa, re- 
cently purchased by Mr. Henry S. Red- 
mond, of the New York Yacht Club, and 
now on her way across the Atlantic. The 
Ailsa was built to race under cutter rig 
against the Britannia, but did not make a 
very good showing. However, rerigged as 
a yawl she made an enviable record in 
English waters, and it will be interesting 
to note how she compares with the Vigil- 
ant and Navahoe. 

The 70-footers which furnished so much 
sport last season will not all be in com- 
mission this year. The Rainbow and Vir- 
ginia are expected to race, but there is 
some doubt as to whether the Mineola will 
be in commission, as her owner, Mr. Au- 
gust Belmont, is the head of the syndicate 
that has built the Constitution. How- 
ever, she was sent to Bristol a few days 
ago to be overhauled, so that she may yet 
appear at the line. The Yankee will not 
be in commission, it is understood, as Mr. 
Henry Payne Whitney, her owner, is in 
Europe. 

A new class, known as the 65-foot linear, 
will embrace a number of English-built 
yachts that have been brought over by 
members of the New York Yacht Club. 
These are the Astrild, Mr. Frederick M. 
Hoyt owner; the Senta, Mr. Howard Hin- 
kel; the Jsolde, Mr. Hoyt; and the Helin, 
Mr. Philip T. Dodge. The latter has not 
yet arrived, but is supposed to be at pres- 
ent somewhere near the Bermudas in com- 
pany with the Ailsa. These boats were 
all notable prize-winners on the other side, 
and they will be watched with interest 
over here. 

There is only one class of schooners 
that gives promise of much sport out- 
side of the squadron runs of the New York 
Yacht Club during the cruise. This is 
known as the 75-foot class, and embraces 
the old antagonists Amorita and Quissetta, 
besides two new boats recently built, one 
for Mr. Charles F. Smithers, the other 
for Mr. Frederick Brewster—both from de- 
signs by Mr. A. Cary Smith. This will be 
a fight of three against one, as all are 
Smith boats except the Quissetta, which is 
a Gardner & Cox. 

Exciting racing will be had in the 51- 
foot class of sloops, which embraces the 
Syce, Altair, Shark, Hussar II., Sista, a 
new boat building by the Herreshoffs for 
J. Rogers Maxwell, and the Huguenot, 
built by Larry Huntington for Commo- 
core Edward Kelly, of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club. 

The Larchmont Yacht Club will have a 
new class of one design 25-foot water-line 
sloops, which is expected to afford no end 
of sport to its members. These will make 
the first appearance in the opening re- 
gatta of the club on June 15. The fact 
that Commodore F. T. Adams has offered a 
handsome cup for this class will add zest 
to the contests. On the other side of the 
Sound the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Club 
has arranged to have a race every Satur- 
day for raceabouts and knockabouts—types 
of boats that have found great favor with 
members of that organization. The Man- 
hassett Club has introduced a new class 
of 18-foot raceabouts, which had its first 
meeting on the 11th inst., and awakened 
an interest that has been enhanced by sub- 
sequent encounters. 





Mr. Dooley: On Recent Events in Speculative Circles 


se: ELL, sir,” said Mr. Doo- 
ley, “I see th’ Titans iv 
Fi-nanece has clutched 
each other be th’ throat 
an’ engaged in a death 
sthruggle. Glory _ be, 
whin business gets above sellin’ tinpinny 
nails in a brown paper cornucopy, ‘tis hard 
to till it fr’m murdher.” 

“What's a Titan iv 
Mr. Hennessy. 

“A Titan iv Fi-nance,” said Mr. Dooley, 
“is a man that’s got more money thin he 
ean carry without bein’ disordherly. 
They’se no intoxicant in th’ wurruld, Hin- 


Fi-nance?” asked 


nissy, like money. It goes to th’ head 
quicker thin th’ whisky th’ dhruggist 


makes in his back room. <A little money 
tuken fr’m frinds in a social way or fr 
th’ stomach’s sake is not so bad. A man 
can make money slowly an’ go on in- 
creasin’ his capacity till he can carry his 
load without staggerin’ an’ do nawthin’ 
vilent with a millyon or two aboord. But 


some iv these la-ads has been thryin’ to 
consume th’ intire output, an’ it looks to 
me as though ‘twas about time to call 
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in th’ polis. ’Tis like whin Scaldy Quinn 
an’ Scrappy Burke, two Titans at rough- 
an’-tumble, comes in here to glory in their 
strenth over th’ bottle, an’ Burke puts up 
a kag iv beer with wan hand an’ Quinn 
bets he can toss th’ cabur further thin 
anny man on th’ road, and wan wurrud 
leads to another an’ all wurruds leads to 
a fight. ‘I’m th’ gr-reatest consolidator 
in th’ wurruld, says Sealdy Harriman; 
‘I’ve consolidated th’ U. P., th’ K. R. & L.. 
th’ R. 0. & T., th’ B. U. & M., an’ th’ 
N. & G.,’ says he. ‘I’ve a line iv smoke 
reachin’ fr’m wan ocean to th’ other.’ he 
says; ‘I’m no ordin’ry person,’ he says. 
‘I’m not a banker lindin’ other people’s 
money at six per cint., or a railroad prisi- 
dint haulin’ hogs to market,’ he = says. 
‘I'm a Titan, he says. ‘If ye don’t be- 
lieve it, look at th’ pa-apers,’ he says, ‘ an’ 
ask me,’ he says. ‘I’m a Titan an’ I’m 
lookin’ f’r throuble,’ he says; ‘an’ here it 
comes, he says. ‘Hurroo, hurroo, th’ 
back iv me hand an’ th’ sole iv me fut to 
all an’ siveral,’ he says. ‘ You a consoli- 
dator?’ says Scrappy Morgan. ‘ Why,’ he 
says, ‘ ye cudden’t mix dhrinks f’r me,’ he 





says. “I’m th’ on’y ruffyan consolidator 
in th’ gleamin’ West,’ he says. ‘I’ve jined 
th’ mountains iv th’ moon railway with 
th’ canals iv Mars, an’ I’ll be haulin’ wind 
fr’m th’ caves iv Saturn befure th’ first 
iv th’ year.’ he says. ‘I’m a close an’ free 
mixer, he says. ‘ Titan, says ye? - I’m all 
th’ Titans, th’ U. 8. Titan company con- 
solidated, an’ I’ve bonded th’ strenth iv 
me back an’ put out five hundherd mill- 
yons iv stock iv th’ power iv me mighty 
arms,’ he says. ‘I’ve belted th’ wurruld 
with steel, an’ I think to mesilf I’ll now 
belt you,’ he says. An’ they closely em- 
brace. ‘What happens?’ says ye. Well, 
th’ big la-ads is sthrong an’ knows how to 
guard, an’ whin they’re spread out, small 
harm has come to thim. But th’ little 
dhrunk financeers that ’re not used to th’ 
flowin’ dividend an’ th’ quick profit that 
biteth like a wasp an’ stingeth like an 
adder, th’ little la-ads that are carryin’ 
more thin they can hold an’ walk, are 
picked out in pieces. An’ as f’r me, th’ 
innocint man that let th’ two burlies into 
me place to riot, I’ve got to make a call on 
th’ furniture dealers in th’ mornin’. That’s 


what Hogan calls, Oh, Fi-nance. Oh, Fi- 
nance, as Shakespeare says, how manny 
crimes ar-re committed in thy name! 
*°Twas a fine spree while it lasted, Hin- 
nissy. Niver befure in th’ histhry iv th’ 
wurruld has so many barbers an’ waiters 
been on th’ verge iv a private yacht. Th’ 
capitalist that tinded to th’ wants iv th’ 
inner Jawn W. Gates lost his job at th’ 
Waldorf-Astorye f’r lettin’ his diamond 
studs fall into a bowl iv soup that he 
was carryin’ to a former mimber iv th’ 
chambermaid staff that had found a tip 
on Northern Passyfie on the flure iv Jim 
Keene’s room, an’ on retirin’ offered to 
match th’ proprietor f’r th’ hotel. Tl’ 
barber in th’ third chair cut off part iv 
th’ nose iv th’ prisidint iv th’ Con an’ 
Foundher whin A. P. wint up fourteen 
pints. He compromised with his victim be 
takin’ a place on th’ boord iv th’ comp’ny. 
Th’ effect iv the boom on th’ necessities iv 
life, like champagne an’ race-horses and 
chorus girls. common an’ preferred, was 
threemenjous. It looked f’r awhile as 
though most iv th’ meenyal wurruk iv th’ 
counthry would have to be done be old- 
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line millyionaires who’d made their money 
sellin’ four cints’ worth iv stove-polish f’r 
a nickle. But it’s all past now. Th’ 
waiter has returned to his mutton, an’ th’ 
barber to his plowshare. Th’ chorus girl 
has raysumed th’ position f’r which nature 
intinded her, an’ the usual yachtin’ will 
be done on th’ cable cars at 8 A.M. an’ 
6 pP.M., as befure. Th’ jag is over. Manny 
a man that looked like a powdher pigeon 
: month ago looks like a hunchback to- 
ay. 

“Tt’s on’y a few days since I see be th’ 
pa-apers that Tim Mangan, th’ bootblack 
at th’ Alhambra Hotel, had made a small 
fortune in stocks. It seems he used to 
polish th’ pedals f’r a Titan iv Fi-nance, 
that f’r lack iv any other kind iv a tip, 
give him wan on th’ market. All Tim’s 
frinds is delighted with his good luck. 
He said farewell to thim las’ night at a 
bankit in th’ Dead Fall resthrant. Mr. 
Orestes L. Hickes, th’ bull leader, was 
prisint, an’ pinted out Tim as an example 
iv what a young man cud do be close ap- 
plication an’ industhree an’ gamblin’. He 
predicted he wud shine in th’ wurruld iv 
finance as he had in a more humbler but 
not less honrable spare. (Laughter an’ 
cheers. ) 

“Thin I read that Timothy Mangan, 
wanst a bootblack at th’ Alhambra Hotel, 
is supposed to be long a large block iv 
D. 0. P. & E. After that.I see that Tim- 
othy E. Mangan, who will be kindly remim- 
bered be pathrons iv th’ Alhambra Hotel, 
has been conspicuous in th’ sthreet an’ is 
head iv a pool to consolidate th’ Egg, Oys- 
ther, an’ Pie Plants iv th’ counthry.. Th’ 
nex’ week ’twas T. Emmett Mangan was 
seen las’ night at th’ Waldorf-Astorya, 
where he was histin’ in milk punches with 
his frind Orestes L. Hicks. Mr. Mangan 
is a firm believer in th’ future iv stocks. 
‘Th’ counthry was niver so prosperous,’ 
he says. ‘Th’ banks are well protected. 
an’ money is so aisy as to be almost un- 
comfortable,’ he says. ‘ We ar-re goin’ to 
a three-per-cint. basis,’ he says, ‘or even 
less, he says. ‘Some stocks won’t pay 
annything,’ he says. ‘If shares like S. N. 
A. & P., which pay on’y six per cint., ar-re 
worth two hundherd, shares that don’t pay 
apnything are equally as good, f’r what th’ 
divvle is six per cint. whin th’ counthry is 
so prosperous? Waiter,’ said th’ dashin’ 
young millyionaire, ‘bring this journal- 
ist a hogshead iv champagne winé, an’ 
ordher me gilt coach an’ twelve horses 
f’r five o’clock. I’m goin’ to buy th’ front 
window iv a joolry store f’r Mame,’ he 
says. ‘Ye can keep th’ change,’ he says. 
‘I don’t want ye’er money,’ says th’ 
waiter, haughtily, throwin’ down th’ hun- 
dherd-dollar bill. ‘Who ar-re ye?’ says 
Misther Mangan, curyously. ‘I’m th’ bull 
leader in Amalgamated Hair,’ says the 
man; ‘an’ I’m on’y hangin’ r-round. to 
hold th’ semi-anooal meetin’,’ he says. Th’ 
two gr-reat fi-nanceers, afther makin’ an 
agreement to race their yachts nex’ week, 
shook hands corjally, an’ Misther Mangan, 
havin’ been helped on with his red plush 
overcoat be th’ Prisidint iv th’ Ump Nay- 
tional Bank, was escorted to th’ dure be th’ 
Vice-Prisidint iv th’ Gum Combine, who 
had on’y an hour befure handed in his 
resignation as chief bell-boy. 

“That’s th’ las’ I'll hear iv Tim Mangan 
in th’ newspapers, onless he’s took up be 
th’ polis. I haven’t had me boots blacked 
f’r siveral Sundahs because it hasn’t been 
rainin’, an’ besides I didn’t want to dis- 
thract anny iv our ladin’ fi-nanceers fr’m 
their jooties to th’ wealth iv th’ nation. 
But if twill give ye anny satisfaction to 
have thim pumps iv ye-er’s japanned be a 
former bull leader, ye can go down to th’ 
Alhambra Hotel, an’ ’twill be properly 
done f’r five cints common, tin preferred. 
It’s not as good a shine as it was six 
months ago. Wanst a man looks at th’ 
ticker, he can’t see sthraight f’r some time. 
I’m gcin’ to black me own boots an’ shave 
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sent to sea with alcohol in command cannot mind the winds, fail 
observations, and arrive anywhere but in the nght port. Alcoh 
his home; endangers his happiness; jeopardizes his business 
ridicule. 

«The Keeley Institutes are neither hospitals nor prisons, but 
ble to make them. There is no confinement, nor is the slight 
tients beyond the request that they shall observe the few simple 
medicines prescribed, Neither are the patients treated as offenc 
ciety, but as gentlemen and ladies who are afflicted with a disea 

To Dr. Keeley is due the honorable distinction of having 


which removed permanently the appetite for drink, and at the 
nervous system to a sound condition, improved the general heal 
The result is that the pa 


state. It enres by removing the cause. 
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ment as administered at 
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wi LCOHOL, it is claimed by statisticians, is the chief curse of civilization. More men fail 
in nods brain, and business through its agency than from any other cause. 
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The Keeley treatment cures this disease by restoring the nerves te a perfectly healthy 


healthy condition, and he has neither craving, desire, nor necessity for stimulants. 
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mesilf till th’ effects iv th’ boom wears off. 
But Tim will get back to his speed afther 
awhile, an’ some Saturdah night he will 
lay out fifty cints in two gallery seats, an’ 
him an’ th’ little laundhress, that he knew 
befure th’ boom began, can admire what's 
left iv the front window iv th’ joolry store 
in th’ back row iv th’ chorus.” 

* Well, poor boy, ‘tis too bad,” said Mr. 
Hennessy, the man of sentiment. 

“ht said Mr. Dooley. 
crazy come, crazy go.” 


is so,” * But 


F. P. DUNNE. 
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Personal 


VIEWED as literature pure and simple, 
LINCOLN’s Gettysburg speech and Wasu 
INGTON’S farewell address hold their own 
in any company. JEFFERSON seems to have 
been the only other President to write 
his name high in the annals of letters. 
A literary curiosity just discovered is a 
translation of parts of two odes of Horace 
by President JAMES BUCHANAN, found in 
an edition of the Latin poet’s works sold 
not long since in the auction at Wheat 
laund’s,near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where 
Mr. BUCHANAN lived his latter years in a 
delightful retirement. The present Vice- 
President of the United States, Hon. Tuko- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, and his friend, Hon. 
Henry Cabot LopGr, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who are so often seen together 
on publie occasions, as at the opening of 
the Pan- American Exposition, represent 
literature ably in government circles. But 


“there is no indication in American public 


life of that intimacy between authorship 
and official position which was well devel- 
oped in Horacr’s time and has been ree- 
ognized for a number of centuries in the 
Old World. The announcement is just made 
that Winston LEoNARD Spencer Ciurci 
ILL, author and lecturer, is becoming a 
marked figure in Parliament. There is no 
opening apparently in American politics 
for such young authors as the other WIN 
STON CHURCHILL, the creator of Richard 
Carvel, who was a few years ago a slender, 
black-eyed, engaging-looking assistant on 
the editorial staff of a magazine. 
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Soldiers’ Homes and Sailors’ Rests are 
found all over the world. It remained for 
an American, DupitEY M. Gray, of Colora 
do, to found a home for prospectors, men 
whose privations and pluck have discov 
ered mines and enriched thousands, only to 
be left helpless in their old age. Appro- 
priately enough, the idea of a home for 
prospectors originated at Cripple Creek, 
which was prospected just twenty years 
ago by WALTER SPENCER and M. A, Latt- 
MER, Who tramped its hills, hammered its 
rocks for three days, did not like the in- 
dications, and travelled on. A cowboy on 
the HAYDEN ranch, near which they camp- 
ed, asked their help to get a steer out of 
the creek bottom, observing that many cat- 
tle got mired there. “ It’s a regular erip- 
ple creek.” There are 50,000 people liv- 
ing in 1901 where the lone prospectors 
met the cowboy in 1880, most of whom are 
proud of ex-Deputy-Sherif! SHERMAN BELL, 
vice-commander of the Service Men of the 
Spanish - American war, of whom Hon. 
Turopore Roosevett writes, “ A finer and 
straighter man than SHERMAN BELL is not 
to be found in the Union.” 


en 


At rare intervals the tallest of the rail- 
road presidents, ANDREW JACKSON CAs- 
SATT, comes to New York to confer with 
WitnttaAmM KK. VANDERBILT, Gerorce J. 
Goucp, and the other individualities in the 
official world of the iron horse. Broad- 
shouldered and brown- visaged, bright- 
cyed and alert in all his movements, Mr. 
CAssATY presides over the Pennsylvania 
liailroad Company with as thorough a 
comprehension of detail as he has of his 
stock-farm, preserving that peculiar inde 
pendence of alliances which its natural in- 
terests and resources afford his company, 
and yet maintaining entirely friendly re- 
lations with the other great transporta- 
tion systems of the country. 


Sa 


When the American Institute of Home- 
opathy meets in June at Richfield Springs, 
New York, the visiting doctors, their 
friends and families, will be welcomed to 
the Empire State’s oldest summer resort 
by a famous doctor of the allopathic 
school. For a hundred years the CRAINS 
of Otsego and Richfield have been doctors, 
winning a name for skill as well as urban 
ity. and especially for that touch of sym- 
pathetic inspiration which breeds in the 
patient an entire willingness to trust to 
the medical man’s judgment and remedies. 
Dr. WinntAM BAKER CraALN, who to 
make the address to the homeopathic con- 
gress, is a courtly physician of “ the old 
school.” the disappearance of which, be- 
fore the invasion of specialists, was the 
subject of lamentation at various recent 
assemblages of New York medical men. It 
is pleasant to record the welcome of home- 
cpathy to the bosom of allopathy! 
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The Reflections of a Privateersman 
“T've sailed around her once, now, and I can see her spars; but blow me 


if I see how I'm going to get a shot at her.” 
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Your Lather Brush 


may be cither an instrument of pleasure or of torture. The face is 
full of little pores. Your brush forces the lather into these little 
If the soap is impure or improperly prepared, they drink in 
Smarting, itching, chapped faces or worse 
When you apply 


mouths. 
the poisonous matter. 
results follow. Take no chances with such soaps. 
the thick, creamy lather of Williams’ Soap to your face, it acts like 
tich, cool cream. It cleanses the pores, softens the skin and beard, is 
cooling, comforting and refreshing and always makes shaving a pleasure. 
Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or 8q.), 10c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40c.. Exquisite also for Toilet. 

TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 10c. IN STAMPS. 
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Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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C A Powder for the Feet. 


tad Shake into your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
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ENTLEMEN: — The Gooprorm Trousers 
Hanger is made of fine, specially rolled spring 
steel, heavily _nickel-plated sauteed 

The parts in y 
oe contact with the fabric are 

i) wide and the edges rounded. It operates auto- 

l ** You press the button,” and the 

= Sample by mail, 35c.; 
3 for $1.00; 6 and a closet loop, $2.00. All express 

This is what you want if you want the best. 
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Stands for all 
that is Best in 
Photography 








To the perfection of Kodak 
construction, to the perfec- 
tion of the Kodak mechan- 
ism, to the perfection of 
the Kodak lenses, is due the 


Griumph of Kodakery 








All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent 
Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or 
plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them 
in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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